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CHARLES (TENNYSON) TURNER.* 


EARLY fifty years ago, there appeared a small first volume of 

poems by two brothers—Charles and Alfred Tennyson. Words- 
worth then thought Charles the greater poet of the two. Alfred 
afterward gave himself entirely to the muses; Charles devoted him- 
self to the care of his rural parish and the faithful discharge of pas- 
toral duty. 

Charles Tennyson (Turner) was born at Somersby, in Lincolnshire, 
July 4, 1808. George Clayton Tennyson, his father, was rector of 
Somersby, etc., and himself a poet, although he did not publish any 
thing. He married Elizabeth Ffytche, the daughter of the vicar of 
Louth. He took a great part in the education of his sons. The 
eldest surviving son, Frederick, is a poet, and published “ Days and 
Hours,” and has written many beautiful poems. Charles, our author, 
is the second surviving son; and Alfred—the poet-laureate—is the 
third. 

These three brothers were at Trinity College, Cambridge, where 
Frederick and Alfred obtained prizes; Charles, the Bells scholarship. 
Before going to college, when they were yet in their teens, Charles 
and Alfred published a small volume of poems together—that to 
which we have alluded. 

At Cambridge they became acquainted with Arthur Hallam, who 
was afterward engaged to their sister Emily. It was the early loss 
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of this friend, to whom he was tenderly attached, that moved Alfred 
to write “In Memoriam.” It was when Charles was at Cambridge, 
that a friend and fellow-collegian, John Frere, by showing him some 
original sonnets, called his attention to the particular form of poetry 
to which he has remained constant ever since. Charles Tennyson 
published his first volume of sonnets soon after, while he was yet at 
college. A copy of this volume was shown to Coleridge, who made 
some very favorable notes on it. Unfortunately, Coleridge was pre- 
vented from carrying out his intention of writing a commentary on 
each sonnet and lyric in the volume. Leigh Hunt also reviewed it 
favorably, together with his brother Alfred’s first volume, which was 
published at the same time. Charles Tennyson changed his name to 
Turner, in obedience to the wish of. his great-uncle. He took holy 
orders, and, after being curate for some time, in 1836 took possession 
of his little living of Grasby in Lincolnshire. 

He and his brother Alfred married two sisters, daughters of Henry 
Sellwood, Esquire, who married Sarah, sister of Sir John Franklin, 
the arctic explorer. 

Charles did not again publish until 1864 (although he occasionally 
wrote), when his second book of “Sonnets” came out. That was 
followed, in 1868, by “Small Tableaux,” which were also sonnets; 
and, in 1873, by his last volume, “ Sonnets, Lyrics, and Translations.” 
The recent volumes also embody a number of his earlier sonnets 
revised, and it is of these three latest volumes we would now speak; 
or, rather, we would introduce, and leave them to speak to the reader 
for themselves. 

The broader, wider, and grander genius of Alfred—the poet-lau- 
reate—has made room for itself in the world. It is the larger gem; 
but in Turner’s “ sonnet-muse ”—sweet, retiring, pure, penetrating, 
and radiant, with the light that never was on land or sea—the genius 
is as true, and of purer water. He adds consecration to the “ crown 
of art,” presenting us with 

“Fair Athens and divine Jerusalem ;” 


and he ever reads both Nature and Life as viewed in the light of 
Revelation. Turner well describes “In Memoriam” as 


“That Book of memory 
Which is to grieving hearts like the sweet South 
To the parched meadow, or the dying tree ; 
Which fills with elegy the craving mouth 
Of sorrow—slakes with song the piteous drouth, . 
Ad waves !.cr calm, though weeping silently !” 
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In it, Tennyson truly and sweetly alludes to his brother Charles, 
as a “ noble heart” holding the “costliest love in fee”; molded 
cogether with him “in nature’s mint”; adding: 


“ And hill and wood and field did print 
The same sweet forms in either mtnd. 


For us the same cold streamlet curled 
Through all his eddying caves; the same 
All winds that roam the twilight came 

In whispers of the beauteous world, 


At one dear knee we proffer'd vows, 
One lesson from one Book we learn’ d, 
Ere childhood’s flaxen ringlet turn’d 
To black and brown on kindred brows.” 


What a beautiful picture we have here of childhood, with the happy 
home influences and surroundings of an English parsonage—good, 
varied, and genial influences which are everywhere apparent in Mr. 
Turner’s sonnets. 

To an ever-widening circle of thoughtful, appreciative, and loving 
readers, these volumes are already known, as pure living well-springs 
of calm delight. Nature under its varied features, and humanity, in 
its many phases, have been long and carefully studied by him; there 
is always an open-air freshness, sweetness, naiveté, and repose, about 
his verse ; while, for refined thought, condensation, and perfect art- 
finish, nothing could be more exquisite. 

Strong in the dignity of repose and quiet wisdom, many of his 
sonnets, “ so still, so calm, so purely beautiful,” bright with heaven's 
pure light and gently heaving with the ground-swell of humanity, 
like Milton’s 


“ Birds of calm, sit brooding on the charméd wave.” 


or, viewed in another aspect, like graceful white water-lilies, rocking 
on the ripple of the lake, they are securely anchored “within the 
veil” and rooted in that “ which can not be shaken.” 
An “observant eye” is very characteristically his: he himself 
truly and beautifully says: 
“On nature’s book 


I love to pore, and mark what soars on high, 
Or lurks in by-paths for the observant eye” ; 


and, whatever object or incident Mr. Turner thus sees, he happily 
makes his own, and uses it for the illustration of some deep spirit 
truth; for teaching lessons of patience ; for bringing comfort or heart- 
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cheer to the sad; and ever for the inculcation of kindliness to all. 
God’s dumb creatures, birds, and even insects, all, in a very marked 
degree, share our poet’s sympathies. 

How touchingly he enters into the sorrows of childhood, while 
forecasting deeper griefs in 


MINNIE AND HER DOVE. 


“Two days she missed her dove, and then, alas! 
A knot of soft gray feathers met her view, 
So light, their stirring hardly broke the dew 
That hung on the blue violets and the grass ; 
A kite had struck her fondling as he passed ; 
And o’er that fleeting, downy epitaph 
The poor child lingered, weeping ; her gay laugh 
Was mute that day, her little heart o’ercast. 
Ah! Minnie, if thou livest, thou wilt prove 
Intenser pangs—less tearful, though less brief; 
Thou'lt weep for dearer death and sweeter love, 
And spiritual woe, of woes the chief, 
Until the full-grown wings of human grief 
Eclipse the memory of the kite and dove.” 


He warns a child against the cruelty of “ Bird-Nesting,” hoping 
that he will not follow the bad example of others, 


“for hark! the boys 
Are peering through the hedge-rows and the grove, 
And ply their cruel sport with mirth and noise ;” 


pleasantly portraying the future, when a secret spell shall bring the 
little birds, that have owed their lives to his youthful pity, about the 
tree, to sing sweetly to him, 

“When these blue eggs are linnets’ throats and wings.’ 


Mr. Turner’s sympathies are always alive to suffering, whether it 
be human, or, as we have seen, that of the lower animals. He 
writes of 


THE CATTLE-TRAIN. PENMAENMAWR. 


“ All light or transient gloom—no hint of storm— 
White wreaths of foam, born in blue waters, broke 
Among the mountain shadows ; all bespoke 

A summer’s day on Mona and the Orme. 
My open window overlook’d the rails, 
When, suddenly, a cattle-train went by, 
Rapt, in a moment, from my pitying eye, 
As from their lowing mates in Irish vales ; 
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Close pack’d and mute they stood, as close as bees, 
Bewilder’d with their fright and narrow room ; 
*Twas sad to see that meek-eyed hecatomb, 
So fiercely hurried past our summer seas, 
Our happy bathers, and our fresh sea-breeze, 

’ And hills of blooming heather, to their doom.” 


How perfectly the following szmz/e is wrought out : 


IN AND OUT OF THE PINE-WOOD. 


“ Beyond the pine-wood all looked bright and clear— 

And, ever by our side, as on we drove, 
The star of eve ran glimpsing through the grove, 
To meet us in the open atmosphere ; 
As some fair thought of heavenly light and force, 
Will move and flash behind a transient screen 
Of dim expression, glittering in its course 
Through many loopholes, till its face is seen ; 
Some thoughts ne’er pass beyond their close confines ; 
Theirs is the little taper’s homely lot, 

_ A woodside glimmer, distanced and forgot— 
Whose trivial gleam, that twinkles more than shines, 
Is left behind to die among the pines ; 
Our stars are carried out, and vanish not !” 


What a touching reminiscence of our “ Mary,” 
“ With Death’s disastrous rose upon her cheek” ; 


he had often watched her, “ pale and meek,” “ pacing the sward” of 
the gorge, by which “on each less genial morn” she “ passed to gain 
her sheltered lawn.” “ She died in June” and now he seeks 


“ The track, by those slow pausing footsteps worn, 
How faintly worn ! though trodden week by week.” 


When (continuing the subject in the next sonnet), he seeks “the 
chamber where she dwelt,” seeing the “ one loved chair,” he adds: 


“The match-box and the manual, lying there, 
Those sad sweet signs of wakefulness and prayer, 
Are darling tokens of the Past to me;” 


and what a delicately truthful modern pre-Raphaelite touch is that, 
where the lighting of a wax vesta wakes the bird : 


“ The little rasping sound of taper lit 
At midnight, which aroused her slumbering bird.” 


In “ Ellen, or First Love and Death,” how sweet and perfect is 
the parallelism between 
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“The meadow sweet and wild rose dew-besprent, 
And her pure words of troth!” 


Flower-like she drooped and passed away: weary and “weeping for 
his promised bride,” her lover “ treads the sodden grass” at twilight: 


“The wind blows cold ; the corn has long been cut ; 
And, three moons since, his plighted Ellen died ! 
But lo! that glimmer in the watery rut ! 
It is a star—in Heaven, yet by his side.” 


How kind of our Heavenly Father to let even the watery ruts of our 
rough and weary way, at times, thus mirror the blue sky and the 
stars! 

“Lucy ” waxed even fairer as “she grew to woman”: the sweet 
picture is Wordsworthian ; we would call especial attention to the 
fine trait recorded of her in the last three lines: 


“Not a girl 
In all the village bore her gracious look : 
But each her dear pre-eminence could brook, 
Nor wished a duller gloss on the least curl 
Of her bright auburn hair. Love came to woo 
In humblest guise, yet no coquettish guile 
Depraved the honest beauty of her smile ; 
Her goodness raised and bettered those who drew 
The lot of the rejected, for they knew 
Her utter truth and sweetness all the while!” 


In the sonnet “Charlotte Corday,” Mr. Turner, speaking of the 
maiden’s hand, blood-stained from dreaming of “her country’s 
good,” as 
“The very symbol of th’ unnatural time 
When Norman Charlotte dared her noble crime,” 


heightens the effect by contrasting her womanhood with her child- 
hood—looking back to the time when it was 
“ A child's small hand, lost in her father’s—twined 
In springtide round the stems of earliest flowers, 
Which she had found in fields and orchard-bowers 
With earnest eyes, that best deserve to find.” 


Of “Morning Sorrows” and the uses of adversity, regret, and 
anguish, designed by a wise Providence for supplying “our moral 


need,” he thus writes : 
“Who escapes, or can escape 

The burthen, while the great world sins and mourns ? 

Grief comes to all, whatever be her shape . 
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To each, but we are framed with pain to cope ; 
And, when we bow, we help our climbing hope.” 


What a depth of feeling is expressed in 
THE AFTERNOTE OF THE HOUR. 


“The hour had struck, but still the air was filled 
With the long sequence of that mighty tone; 
A wild £olian afternote, that thrill’d 
My spirit, as I kiss’d that dear headstone ; 

A voice that seemed through all the Past to go— 

From the bell’s mouth the lonely cadence swept, 

Like the faint cry of unassisted woe, 

Till, in my profitless despair, I wept ; 

My hope seemed wreck’d! but soon I ceased to mourn; 
A nobler meaning in that voice I found, 

Whose scope lay far beyond that burial-ground ; 

’Twas grief, but grief to distant glory bound ! 

Faith took the helm of that sweet wandering sound, 
And turn’d it heavenward to its proper bourne.” 


In the same direction, what strength of consolation he here brings 
to the sad, especially to those who are plunged deep in sorrow’s sun- 


less sea: 
HOPE BENEATH THE WATERS. 


«IT can not mount to heaven beneath this ban: 
Can Christian hope survive so far below 
The level of the happiness of man? 
Can angels’ wings in these dark waters grow ?* 
A spirit voice replied, ‘ From bearing right 
Our sorest burthens, comes fresh strength to bear ; 
And so we rise again toward the light, 
And quit the sunless depths for upper air : 
Meek patience is as diver’s breath to all 
Who sink in sorrow’s sea, and many a ray 
Comes gleaming downward from the source of day, 
To guide us reascending from our fall ; 
The rocks have bruised thee sore, but angels’ wings 
Grow best from bruises, hope from anguish springs.” 


In “A Night Thought,” he thus beautifully addresses a “ snowy 


star”: 
“ Thou fill’st my cup of tears with silver light 


And lusters of regret serene and pale.” 


This is the very poetry of sad retrospection; refined, exquisitely 
tender, and pure. 
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The many subtle curious felicities of expression—“ Jewels five 
words long ”—which abound in these sonnets, are quite Tennysonian, 
as might be expected of brothers “molded like” and “ one in kind.” 
They are not, however, in any sense imitations, but by birth-right his 
own ; for he is the older poet of the two. 

Every one in reading these volumes will be struck with at least 
four very characferistic traits of Mr. Turner’s mind, viz., his wide, 
genial, and delicately tender human sympathies ; his great love for 
little children ; his consideration for the lower animals ; and his deep 
loving delight in nature, under her ever-changing and varied manifesta- 
tions. How tenderly he describes a dying orphan girl, whose couch 
has been taken out into the open warm summer air. Her likening of 
the star, looking at her and brightening through the whispering firs, 
to a mother’s watchful eye—especially under the circumstances—is 
very beautiful : 


THE SICK ORPHAN. 


“ Twas at the close of a warm summer’s day, 
We spread our orphan’s couch in the sweet air ; 
And she was happy as the healthiest there ; 
While, with each changing posture, as she lay, 
A star, that lurk’d within the whispering firs, 
Look’d forth upon her, glistening tenderly ; 
* How like,’ she said, ‘a mother’s watchful eye, 
That wakes and brightens, when her infant stirs!’ 
She lov’d God’s world, that maiden meek and mild ; 
She challeng’d kith and kin on every hand, 
Like Francis of Assisi—that dear child 
Spoke sisterly of flowers and song-birds wild ; 
Till every listener lost his self-command, 
And o’er her dying love-notes wept and smiled.” 


In “ The Half Rainbow,” we have “groups of autumn flowers ” 
“all ablaze ” ; the hollyhock and scarlet crane’s-bill burning like fires 
—the distance “ blocked with haze” ; 


“Then came a brightness over rick and roof; 
He gladdened, as the running sunshine laughed 
Its way from sheaf to sheaf, while, high aloof, 
The rainbow lingered in one glorious shaft ;” 


then, in that light of promise, the lover appealed “to her who was 


his heart’s best hope ” ; 
“« She heard 
The tender suit his trembling lips preferred, 
And in imperfect words her love revealed ; 
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Her faltering accents gave a pledge divine, 
Like Heaven’s half-bow, a true tho’ broken sign.” 


By “ The Parting Gate ” the lovers had “lingered long and late,” 
“in that old beech-walk.” “ Harsh was the clang of the last home- 
ward gate that latched itself behind’'them, as they passed—then kissed 
and parted.” . 

“ Soon her funeral knell 
Tolled from a foreign clime ; he did not talk 
Nor weep, but shuddered at that stern farewell ; 
*Twas the last gate in all their lovers’ walk 
Without the kiss beyond it! Was it good 
To leave him thus, alone with his sad mood, 
In that dear foot-path, haunted by her smile ? 
Where they had laughed and loitered, sat and stood ? 
Alone in life ! alone in Moreham wood ! 
Through all that sweet, forsaken, forest-mile 1" 


The spirit of the whole sonnet is concentrated in the one word 
“alone”; and how exquisite, in the ciosing line, is his use of the 
word “forsaken!” Alone in life—alone everywhere—here, of all 
places, loneliness almost makes itself a home in that “ sweet forsaken 


forest-mile ! ” 
“The School Boy’s Dream on the Night before the Holidays” is 


admirable, and almost makes one young again : 


“ *Twas the half-year’s last day, a festal one ; 
Light tasks and feast and sport, hoop, cricket, kite, 
Employed us fully, till the summer night 
Stole o’er the roofs of happy Alderton. 
Homer in-doors, and field-games out of school, ° 
Made medley of my dreams ; for, when I slept, 
The quaintest vision o’er my fancy swept, 
That ever served the lordship of misrule : 
Our hoops through gods and heroes ran a-muck ; 
Our kites o’erhung the fleet, a public gaze! 
And one wild bail the great Achilles struck— 
Oh ! how he towered and lightened at the stroke ! 
But, tho’ his formal pardon I bespoke, 
I told him plainly ‘twas our holidays.” 


“ Eustace and Edith, or The old Rocking-Horse,” is natural, simple, 
and touching—a true glimpse into the far-East of Memory. Both 
now mount living steeds. Edith, lady-grown, as she stands in the 
hall leans her dainty whip across its smooth-worn flank, feels it dip 
beneath the pressure, while she dons a shoe or lifts a glove and thinks 
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“ « My childhood’s gone!’ 
While the young statesman, with high hopes possest, 
Lays a light hand upon thy yielding crest, 
And rocks thee vacantly and passes on. 
Yet they both love thee—nor would either brook 
Thine absence from this hall, tho’ other aims 
And interests have supplanted thy mute claims, 
And thou must be content with casual look 
From those, who sought thee once with earnest will, 
And galloped thee with all their might and skill.” 


For “ A Little Child who asked a Laurel Crown” he purposes to 
braid “a gayer coronal” when summer comes to match her “ merry 
mien ” : 

“Woodbine and jessamine shall then inclose 
Thy fair young head, well woven with choicest art ; 
And many a sprig of verdure interpose, 
And pinks and rich carnations bear their part, 
White lilies, and the hollow balmy rose, 
And pansy, with the day-spring at her heart.” 


- . In the next sonnet apostrophizing this same child—“ little Katie ” 
; —how quaintly beautiful is the simile he uses, 


; “ The fazry-dand of thy sweet face!” 


Our poet ranges earth, sea, and sky, firmly believing 


“Tis God’s own truth that all things near and far 
Were made for eyes to see, and Aearts to read.” 


Waking in the Vicarage, on a March morning, he writes: 


“Yon happy blackbird’s notes the rushing wind 
Quells not, nor disconcerts his golden tongue, 
That breaks my morning dream with well-known song.” 


He dreams that he “stood upon a strand,” and Indian 


“seas come washing to the shore 
In sheets of glimmering ripples, wide and fair ” ; 


and writing of “ An Annular Eclipse of the Sun,” he quaintly says, 


“To-morrow is the great Eclipse, we said : 
The moon shall be an island in the sun!” 


What a fine fresh picture of the dawn he gives us, in connection 
with nature’s recuperative influence on the overwrought brain in the 
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RESUSCITATION OF FANCY. 


‘ “The edge of thought was blunted by the stress 
Of the hard world; my fancy had wax’d dull, 
All nature seemed less nobly beautiful,— 
Robbed of her grandeur and her loveliness ; 
Methought the Muse within my heart had died, 
Till, late, awakened at the break of day, 

Just as the East took fire and doff'd its gray, 
The rich preparatives of light I spied ; 

But one sole star—none other anywhere— 

A wild-rose odor from the fields was borne ; 
The lark’s mysterious joy filled earth and air, 
And from the wind’s top met the hunter’s horn; 
The aspen trembled wildly, and the morn 
Breath’d up in rosy clouds, divinely fair!” 


Observe his many happy epithets, and: the rich cumulative “ pre- 
paratives of light !’’—day breaks, as the East takes fire, and doffs its 
gray—there is only one star; we have the odor, too, of the wild rose ; 
the lark’s mysterious joy; while the breeze at sunrise is indicated by 
the aspen trembling wildly, and the dreath of morn coming up “ in rosy 
clouds divinely fair!” 

Here is a very perfect rendering of an English ; 


SUMMER TWILIGHT. 


“It is a summer twilight, balmy-sweet, 
A twilight brightened by an infant moon, 
Fraught with the fairest light of middle June; 
The lonely garden echoes to my feet, 
And hark! O hear I not the gentle dews, 
Fretting the silent forest in his sleep ? 
Or does the stir of housing insects creep 
Thus faintly on mine ear? Day’s many hues 
Waned with the paling light and are no more, 
And none but reptile pinions beat the air: 
The bat is hunting softly by my door, 
And, noiseless as the snow-flake, leaves his lair ; 
O’er the still copses flitting here and there, 
Wheeling the self-same circuit o’er and o'er.” 


In Mr. Turner’s sonnet “ To the Nightingale,” he represents moon- 
light laying out the lawn in mighty shadows—western skies kept 
awake to see the sun arise—and the lonely lover dreaming that “the 
pure notes,” of the bird’s “ songs unseen,” are sad: 














































“O honey-throated warbler of the grove! 
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That in the glooming woodland art so proud 

Of answering thy sweet mates in soft or loud, 
Thou dost not own a note we do not love; 

The moon is o’er thee, laying out the lawn 

In mighty shadows—but the western skies 

Are kept awake, to see the sun arise, 

Though earth and heaven would fain put back the dawn! 
While, wandering for the dreams such seasons give, 
With lonely steps, and many a pause between, 

The lover listens to thy songs unseen ; 

And if, at times, the pure notes seem to grieve, 
Why lo! he weeps himself, and must believe 

That sorrow is a part of what they mean!” 


Here is depicted, accurately and lovingly, that period, in England, 
between winter and spring, when the white world, at the magic breath 
of the sweet south, melts round the snow-drops, in a day, and reveals 
their fair lonely beauty on the green earth : 


THE THAW-WIND. 


“Thro’ the deep drifts the south wind breathed its way 
Down to the earth’s green face ; the air grew warm, 
The snow-drops had regain’d their lonely charm ; 
The world had melted round them in a day : 

My full heart long’d for violets—the blue arch 

Of heaven—the blackbird’s song—but Nature kept 
Her stately order—Vegetation slept— 

Nor could I force the unborn sweets of March 
Upon a winter’s thaw. With eyes that brook’d 

A narrower prospect than my fancy crav'd, 

Upon the golden aconites I look’d, 

And on the leafless willows as they wav’d— 

And on the broad-leav'd, half-thawed ivy-tod, 

That glitter’d, dripping down upon the sod.” 


How finely, in the following sonnet, he illustrates the relative 
importance of things, with the difference between the seeming 
and the being; dealing with “ results, both far and near,” in order 
to teach us, shortsighted, erring mortals, a lesson of trust in HIM 
who “ knows” all: 


THE PLANET AND THE TREE. 


“The evening breeze is blowing from the lea 
Upon the fluttering elm ; thou hast a mind, 
O star! methinks, to settle in the tree— 

But, ever baffled by the pettish wind, 
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Thou movest back and forward, and I find 

A pastime for my thoughts in watching thee ; 

In thy vast orbit thou art rolling now, 

And wottest not how to my human eye 

Thou seemest flouted by a waving bough, 
Serving my fancy’s needs right pleasantly ; 

Thou wottest not—but He who made thee knows 
Of all thy fair results both far and near, 

Of all thine earthly, all thine heavenly shows— 
The expression of thy beauty there and here.” 


Nothing, as we have seen, escapes Mr. Turner’s keen observation ; 
and every fact or incident, to which he directs eye and heart, serves 
his “ fancy’s needs, right pleasantly,” for extracting and inculcating 
fine lessons of faith, hope, and charity, for the use of humanity— 
whether in joy or sorrow. With wiser heart than Shelley, 4e also hears 

“ The winds, in the reeds and rushes ; 
The bees in the bells of thyme; 


The birds on the myrtle bushes ; 
The cicalé, 2bove, on the lime ;” 


and he might say, too: 


“I sang of the dancing stars, 
I sang of the dedal Earth; ~ 
And of Heaven, and the giant wars, 
And Love, and Death, and Birth.” 

To his “ philosophic mind,” however, the material Cosmos is as 
“the shadow of heaven,” with its multitudinous outward harmonies, 
inner correspondences, and mysterious starry influences—aerial, tidal, 
and magnetic. He notes the many ceaseless interdependent changes, 
and that perpetual decoming of Nature, which oscillates within certain 
prescribed limits, inexorably fixed by benign law; and he also rever- 
ently takes cognizance of “that eternal circle run by life,” up through 
crystal, plant, and the lower animal creation, to man—with his high 
immortal destinies. Recognizing these links, and the comparative 
anatomy which pervades the universe—“ no chaffinch but implies the 
cherubim "—he does not, however, rashly, as some do, mistake se- 
quence for transmutation by evolution. Nor does he, perceiving har- 
monies, by any means ignore the mysterious existence of discords ; 
but, in faith and humility, he looks forward to that future when we 
ourselves shall de more, and know more—for their ultimate and perfect 
resolution. 

In this world, “ the adder hisses where the sweet birds sing,” and 
many harsh jarring discords are found even in the same species. The 
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angels, alas! too often have cause to mourn and weep over “ Man’s 
inhumanity to man.” Who, for instance, looking around, has not 
often contrasted the noble leonine aspect and bearing of 








































“ A man with heart, head, hand, 
Like some of the simple great ones gone 
For ever and ever by, 
Who can rule, and dare not lie,” 


with the typical, low, pettifogging attorney? noting his sneaking, fur- 
tive, slouching, monkey gait, Chinese contour, spectacled protuding 
eyes, copper skin, and cunning, sinister expression; while his lank 
hair, moth-eaten moustache, and unwholesome, rakish ‘sout ensemble 
at once suggest Darwin’s “missing link’—approaching humanity, 
however, from the lower grade. The good, instinctively, shrink from 
such a creature; and Mr. Turner, execrating the character, touchingly 
represents a widow and her son, victimized and robbed, under the 
guise of law, by such a cruel crafty 


“ROGUE”: 


“One who, the self-same morning, had decoyed ; 
The widow and her son with glozing talk, 
At eve through springing pastures walked abroad, 
And, after his poor sort, enjoyed his walk. 
That night he dreamed: fresh flowers and April grass 
Smothered his cruel pen; the white lamb kneeled 
Upon his crafty parchments, signed and sealed 
By victim hands; a babbling stream did pass 
Sheer through those written wiles, till that base ink, 
Which robbed the widow’s mite, the orphan’s dole, 
Lost color. But that dream-begotten blink 
Of damage waked at once his mammon-soul ; 
From his keen glance all vernal tokens shrink 
While Fraud and Twilight watch the lying scroll.” 


A true artist, he everywhere evinces a correct eye, both in regard 
to form and color; so that many of his sonnets—both as to land- 
scape and figures—read like vivid descriptions of pictures, which 
might have been painted by Holman Hunt, or Sir Noel Paton. Let 
the reader carefully read and study the following two sonnets, selected 
with an eye to form, color, grouping, composition, and general artistic 
effect ; and he will not fail to understand what we desire to point out : 


CALLED FROM BED; OR, LIZZIE AND KATE, 
“With merry eyes against the golden west, 
Two baby girls half-sat, and half-repos’d ; 
And prattled in the sunshine, ere they clos’d 
That summer’s eve in childhood’s balmy rest ; 
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But, hark! their mother calls them from below, 
She bids them rise! Right glad we were to see 
The twain, whose happy talk came down the stee,* 
Lizzie and Kate, with night-gear white as snow, 
And winsome looks. And when, with nod and smile, 
And kiss for each, we left the woodside cot, 
Upon the warm bright threshold for awhile 
They stood, as we look’d back upon the spot, 
Where crimson hollyhocks made contrast sweet 

‘ With those white darlings, and their naked feet.” 


Observe we have here, evening and the golden west, as a background 
for the sweet baby girls, with merry eyes, prattling in the sunshine 
of life’s morning. Then “ Lizzie and Kate, with night-gear white as 
snow, and winsome looks”; the kind pastor pauses, looking back at 
them standing on the warm bright threshold of the woodside cot, 
and he notes the rich color-contrast made by the green woods and 
fields, the crimson hollyhocks, and “those white darlings and their 
naked feet.” The picture is perfect. 


THE SEASIDE, IN AND OUT OF SEASON. 


“In summer-time it was a paradise 
Of mountain, frith, and bay, and shining sand ; 
Our outward rowers sang toward the land, 
Followed by waving hands and happy cries: 
By the full flood the groups no longer roam ; 
And when at ebb, the glistening beach grows wide, 
No barefoot children race into the foam, 
But passive jellies wait the turn of tide. 
Like some forsaken lover, lingering there, 
The boatman stands; the maidens trip no more 
With loosen’d locks ; far from the billows’ roar 
The Mauds and Maries knot their tresses fair, 
Where not a foam-flake from th’ enamor’d shore 
‘ Comes down the sea-wind on the golden hair.” 


What a representation of sea-side joy in the summer time! Bare-, 
foot children race into the foam; the boatman—idle, listless, forsaken 
—lingers about the shore; and nothing could be more exquisite 
than the reproduction, in all its delicate purity, freshness, and sweet 
association, of that “foam-flake” coming down the sea-wind, and 
lightly resting on the golden hair of his sweet bewitching Mauds or 
Maries. It is “the one last touch—the crown of art” to his marine 
picture. 


* Provincial for adder. Here, it is the ladder up to the cottagers’ bedroom. 
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He presents many choice ving photographs of harvest scenes, 
rural life, and of Autumn. Let the reader now try to realize them 
for himself, gazing with the poet’s eyes, and, thus aided, gratefully 
drink in their strength and beauty, pathos and comfort, and also 
share his thankful joy ! 









THE LAST SWEEP OF THE SCYTHE, 






“The year had rushed along through May and June, 

And my own natal month, her goal to win ; 

And now the fruitful sheaves were coming in ; 

The glow of August made the barren moon 

As mellow as the corn-lands. One bright field, 
Which to the southward sloped, enhancing all 

The beauty of the view, was last to fall 

Before the sweeping scythe. Its doom was sealed ; 
I grieved to think how fleet and fugitive 

Are all our joys, how near to change or harm: 
And how that azure distance would outlive 

Its golden foreground, losing half its charm ! 

But I remembered, ere I looked again, 

That fallen corn is bread, and many a loss true gain.” 






























How characteristically the fall of the year is portrayed in the fol- 
lowing sonnet ! and the personification of “ Autumn,” in the next, is 
worthy of Spenser : 


THE FIRST WEEK IN OCTOBER. 


“ Once on an Autumn day as I reposed 
Beneath a noon-beam, pallid yet not dull, 
The branch above my head dipt itself full 
Of that white sunshine momently, and closed ; 
While, ever and anon, the ashen keys 
Dropt down beside the tarnished hollyhocks, 
The scarlet crane’s-bill, and the faded stocks,— 
Flung from the shuffling leafage by the breeze. 
How wistfully I marked the year’s decay, 
Forecasting all the dreary wind and rain ; 
*Twas the last week the swallow would remain— 
How jealously I watched his circling play ! 
A few brief hours, and he would dart away, 
No more to turn upon himself again.” 





A “Scare-crow,” left standing in the fields long after harvest, 
suggests a sad human picture to the poet; and after quaintly 
describing, he apostrophizes it : 
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“The stubbles darken round thee, lonely one! 
And man has left thee, all this dreary term, 
No mate beside thee—far from social joy ; 

j As some poor clerk survives his ruined firm, 

And, in a napless hat, without employ, 

Stands in the autumn of his life, alone.” 


Mr. Turner, with “observant eye,” “trick of imagination,” and 
warm sympathetic heart, gleans far-reaching spirit-truths from many 
objects and incidents, which to others, not so largely gifted, might 
seem merely trivial, and be passed by, unnoticed. A“ golden-crested 
wren” flew into the poet’s study; and, ere gently liberating it, he took 


“ Oh, charm of sweet occasion !—one brief look 
At thy bright eyes and innocent dismay ; 
Then forth I sent thee on thy homeward quest, 
My lesson learnt—thy beauty got by heart : 
And if, at times, my sonnet-muse would rest 
Short of her topmost skill, her little best, 
The memory of thy delicate gold-crest 
Shall plead for one last touch,—the crown of Art.” 


Henceforth the golden-crested wren is forever associated with his 
“sonnet-muse”’ and perfect finish. Here we present our readers with 
a noble specimen of his thoughtful and exquisite art: 


THE HOLY EMERALD. 


Said to be the only true likeness of Christ. 


“The gem, to which the artist did intrust 

That Face which now outshines the Cherubim, 

Gave up, full willingly, its emerald dust, 

To take Christ’s likeness, to make room for Him. 

So must it be, if thou would’st bear about 

Thy Lord—thy shining surface must be lowered, 

Thy goodly prominence be chipt and scored, 

Till those deep scars have brought His features out : 
} Sharp be the stroke and true, make no complaints ; 
For heavenly lines thou givest earthy grit : 

But oh! how oft our coward spirit faints, 

When we are called our jewels to submit 

To this keen graver, which so oft hath writ 

The Saviour’s image on His wounded saints !” 





Here is a rare glimpse into the poet’s laboratory—“ the study of 
imagination ”’"—an illustration, showing how each gem-sonnet took 
form, in order to become “a thing of beauty” and “ a joy forever”’: 
VOL. I1.—38 
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THE PROCESS OF COMPOSITION. 


“ Oft in our fancy an uncertain thought 
Hangs colorless, like dew on bents of grass, 
Before the morning o’er the field doth pass ; 
But soon it glows and brightens ; all unsought 
A sudden glory flashes thro’ the dream, 
Our purpose deepens and our wit grows brave, 
The throngirig hints a richer utterance crave, 
And tongues of fire approach the new-won theme; 
A subtler process now begins—a claim 
Is urged for order, a well-balanced scheme 
Of words and numbers, a consistent aim ; 
The dew dissolves before the warning beam ; 
But that fair thought consolidates its flame, 
And keeps its colors, hardening to a gem.” 





How skillfully he selects and presents the characteristic detail of a 
scene! Nothing essential escapes his searching eye. He is “On Board 
a Jersey Steamer”: the whole scene is conjured up and vividly pic- 
tured—condensed into fourteen lines. He lies in his berth; light 
breaks in at the little dipping windows ; he makes his way on deck to 
watch the midsummer sunrise; salutes the pilot; creeps back to his 
berth again; there lies watching the gleams and shadows from the 
ocean sweeping and flecking 


“wildly o'er the dreaming fly 
That clung to the low ceiling ” ;— 


he slept, woke, then rose again and went on deck, seeking once more 
“the sea and sky.” Here is the sonnet: 


“ Long had I watched, and, summoned by the ray 
From those small window-lights, that dipt and bowed 
Down to the glimpsing waters, made my way 
On deck, while the sun rose without a cloud ; 

The brazen plates upon the steerage-wheel 
Flashed forth; the steersman’s face came full in view; 
Found at his post, he met the bright appeal 
Of morning-tide, and answered ‘I am true!’ 
Then back again into my berth I crept, 
And lay awhile, at gaze, with upward eye, 
Where gleams and shadows from the ocean swept, 
And flickered wildly o’er the dreaming fly, 
That clung to the low ceiling. Then I slept 
And woke, and sought once more the sea and sky.’ 
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One more specimen of Mr. Turner’s rare powers of condensation : 
the story of the old oak chest—both fact and feeling—is told, and 
well told, by him in fourteen lines. Let any one try to write it, as 
shortly, in prose, and he will appreciate the trait to which we.call the 
reader’s attention: 


THE MISSING BRIDE. 


“ The wedded girl exclaimed, ‘ I’ll hide, I'll hide!’ 
And so they sought her gayly far and near, 
Till, first in wonder, then in mortal fear, 
Hour after hour they look’d for the lost bride. 
Oh! would she peep from out the laurel-walk, 
Or from yon pleachéd roses nod and smile 
We would forgive her all this mournful talk 
And sad surmise, nor chide her girlish guile. 
Years pass’d, long years! when in an ancient chest, 
Whose heavy lid had dropp‘d upon its spring, 
They found the object of a bygone quest, 
A skeleton, in bridal wreath and ring; 
And recogniz’d, with hearts too full to speak, 
The mystery of that fatal ‘ Hide and Seek.’” 


“ An old Roman Shield”’ is “ found in the Thames,” 


“ And makes an old-world clang upon the beach, 
Its first faint voice for many a hundred years; . . « 
As ringing at the fisher’s feet it fell.” 


(Mark how it rings on through the fine alliteration!) Mr. Turner thus 
concludes, moralizing sadly on the sameness of depraved human 


nature: 

“Then, as now, 
The tented plain was thronged with arméd men ; 
Our weapons change, we quarrel now as then !” 


(Elsewhere he devotes a whole sonnet to this subject, entitled “ Arms 
Old and New,” contrasting the arrow and shield, with the rifle, cannon, 
shrapnel, and torpedo.) ! He writes another sonnet, in continuation 
of the previous one, “ On the Same” old shield frightening a swan, 
and so, aptly, furnishing the poet with the illustration which he needs 
for expressing the humane wish that war, with its horrors, should 
“ fall into disuse ” : 


“He drew it home—he heaved it to the bank— 
No modern waif, but an old Roman targe ; 
The mild familiar swan in terror shrank 
From the rude plash, and left the weltering marge. 
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Low rang the iron boss ; the fisher stared 

At his new capture, while, in mystic tones, 

The lost shield called its legion, whose death-groans 
And clash of onset it had seen and heard. 

Oh! when shall better thoughts be dear to man, 
Than rapine and ambition, fraud and hate ? 

Oh! when shall War, like this old buckler, fall 

Into disuse, drowned by its own dead weight ? 

And Commerce, buoyant as the living swan, 

Push boldly to the shore, the friend of all?” 


“The Lion’s Skeleton ” pictures, and admirably fixes, the process 
of decay, while contrasting death with life. Lying on the desert sands, 
its “flesh ” and its “ fierce and thirsty eyes”’ have been rapt away by 
“the vulture”; worms, heat, wind, and rain ensued, and did their 


work ; 
“The canker sate within thy monstrous mane, 
Till it fell piecemeal, and bestrewed the plain ; 
Or, shredded by the storming sands, was flung 
Again to earth ; but now thy ample front, 
Whereon the great frowns gathered, is laid bare ; 
The thunders of thy throat, which erst were wont 
To scare the desert, are no longer there ; 
Thy claws remain, but worms, wind, rain, and heat 


Have sifted out the substance of thy feet.” 


There is a Dantesque intensity, simplicity, and grandeur about 
his allusion to the thought of Death in that sonnet on page 109 of 
“Small Tableaux,” addressed “ To-——”; (probably his brother— 
the Laureate). 


“ Thought travels past thee with intenser glow, 
And nobler visions burn upon thine eye, 
Than other souls e’er knew of, or can know; 
Massing delicious thought, and fancies high, 
From hour to hour, thy spirit teems with joy, 
Nor seldom with unrest; for, when the,mind 
O’er many themes keeps survey soca wiry 
Death will be one ;—’tis surely sad to die ! 
Placed at the limit of all mortal being, 
The mute unquestionable shadow stands, 
Whose simple mandate binds the giant’s hands 
Helpless, and seals the keenest eye from seeing ! 
We own his power, but know not whence he came ; 
We call him Death—he telleth not his name!” 


How delicately he renders the thrilling swell—the plaintive dying 
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wail—the ethereal spirit cadences—the exquisitely wild and strangely 
beautiful resolutions—the unutterable yearning and dreamy sadness of 







THE ZOLIAN HARP. 


“ O take that airy harp from out the gale, 
Its troubles call from such a distant bourne, 
Now that the wind has wooed it to its tale 
Of bygone bliss, that never can return ; 
Hark ! with what dreamy sadness it is swelling ! 
How sweet it falls, unwinding from the breeze ! 
Disordered music, deep and tear compelling, 
Like siren-voices pealing o’er the seas. 
Nay, take it not, for now my tears are stealing, 
But when it brake upon my mirthful hour, oi 
And spake to Joy of sorrow past the healing, - 
I shrank beneath the soft subduing power ; 
Nay, take it not ; replace it by my bower— 
The soul can thrill with no diviner feeling.” 

















Of “ Bees” enthralled in his window, the kind-hearted poet writes: 






| “For such poor strays a full-plumed wisp I keep, 
And when I see them pining, worn, and vext, 
I brush them softly with a downward sweep 
To the raised sash—all angered and perplext : 
So man, the insect, stands on his defense 
Against the very hand of Providence.” 






Returning home from studying works of ancient art, in the galleries 
of the continent, and engaging, once more, in rural duties, the good ar 
pastor, in “ Art and Faith,” thus writes: 






“ Through all the winsome sculptures of old Greece - 
Keep Thou an open walk for Thee and me! 
No whiteness is like Thine, All-pure and good ! 
No marble weighs against Thy precious Blood.” 


How sympathetically he reads the on-goings of village-life, while 
associating human interests, in general, with the lapse of time, in 









OUR NEW CHURCH CLOCK! 


“ Henceforward shall our Time be plainly read— 
Down in the nave I catch the twofold beat 
Of those full-weighted moments overhead ; 
And hark ! the hour goes clanging down the street 
To the open plain! How sweet at eventide 
Will that clear music be to toil-worn men ! 

Calling them home, each to his own fireside ; 

How sweet the toll of all the hours till then ! 
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The cattle, too, the self-same sound shall hear, 
But they can never know the power it wields 
, O’er human hearts, that labor, hope, and fear ; 
; Our village-clock means nought to steed or steer ; 
The call of Time will share each twinkling ear 
With summer flies and voices from the fields !” 









The following “ Prayer” expresses the deep yearning heart-wish 
of many a soul in Christendom: 






“O God, impart Thy blessing to my cries! 
I trust but faintly, and I daily err; 
The waters of my heart are oft astir, 
An angel’s there! and yet I can not rise! 
Ah! would my Lord were here amongst us still, 
Proffering His bosom to His servant’s brow ; 
Too oft that holy life comes o’er us now, 
Like twilight echoes from a distant hill ; 
We long for His pure looks and words sublime; 
His lowly-lofty innocence and grace ; 
The talk sweet-toned, and blessing all the time ; 
° Thé mountain sermon and the ruthful gaze ; 
The cheerly credence gathered from His face ; 
His voice in village-groups at eve or prime !” 

























Mr. Turner writes, thus earnestly and lovingly, of “An English 
Church” as 





“The home of Prayer, 
For who shall say she is not lovelier there, 
Than in all other fanes beneath the sun? . . . . 
There all the spirit of a Christian heart 
Is bodied forth in gentle rites and pure.” 


Hearing of “ The Wind-bound Mission,” and its noble work, he 
characterizes, as “‘ tender and sublime,” the thought 





“ That not a wind-bound sail, 
Near this rough foreland, waits the favoring gale, 
But Christian men observe the vacant time, 
Stand in the baffling wind and speak of heaven!” 


Crossing a “ Sea-Bridge,” in a railway train, with its huge sea- 
pillars, the poet for a moment, but only for a moment, deems the 
power of song vague and weak, in comparison with “these vast 
mechanics mighty to convoy a length of cars high over flood and 
ooze,” but soon asserts that the Muse is mightier still; instancing 
brave songs, nerving an oppressed people for strife with foreign foes ; 
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and also sweet hymns, lifting the dying above the world and speeding 
‘the passing life on a far stronger bridge across deeper, darker waters 
to the land of rest! Here is the sonnet : 


THE BARMOUTH SEA-BRIDGE, 


«When the train cross’d the sea, ’mid shouts of joy, 
And the huge sea-pillars dash’d away the tide, 
Awhile the power seem’d vague, beside 
Those vast mechanics, mighty to convoy 
A length of cars high over flood and ooze; 

But the brief thought was feeble and unwise : 

No season’d oak is stronger than the Muse, 

For all the great cross-beams, and clamps, and ties. 
Brave songs may raise a people sore-deprest, 

And knit its strength together for the strife 

With foreign foes, or subtle statesman’s art : 

Sweet hymns have lifted many a dying heart 

Above the world, and sped the passing life 

Across the waters, to the land of rest!” 


Whatever subject Mr. Turner treats, he is always loving, kindly, and 
slow to condemn, even when appearances seem adverse : under similar 
circumstances, it would be well if each one would ask, in the words 
of our poet, , : 
‘ Shall I hold aloof, 
And shut my heart up from the veriest blink 
Of charitable sunshine ?”’ 


The simplicity and beauty of the following sonnet is as noticeable 
as is its just estimate of her who was “ blessed above women ” : 


TO THE HOLY VIRGIN. 


-“ Mother of Him who made us! first of mothers: 
Who heard’st the glorious angel bid thee ‘ Hail !’ 
Mother of Him who call’d mankind His brothers, 
Although His dying rent the Temple’s veil, 

And utter darkness told He was divine; 

A few brief scriptures show us more of thee, 

Than all these after-times of pageantry, 

The marble statue, and the jewell’d shrine; 

The passionate acclaim of many lands 

Has drown’d thine own sweet voice, that ever spake 

Of the Lord’s handmaid; now they bid thee take ‘ 
His place, and wrong thee with adoring hands ; 

But oh! we know thee best, when seen alone, 

Far in the Past, with Jesus and with John!” 
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The following beautiful picture recalls Chaucer’s “ good parson’ 
and Cowper’s “ preacher” : 
THE PASTOR'S PRAYER. 


“ At dawn, he marks the smoke among the trees, 
From hearths to which his daily footsteps go ; 
And hopes and fears and ponders on his knees, 
If his poor sheep will heed his voice or no ; 
What wholesome turn will Ailsie’s sorrow take ? 
Her latest sin will careless Annie rue ? 

Will Robin now, at last, his wiles forsake ? 

Meet his old dupes, yet hold his balance true? 

He prays at noon, with all the warmth of heaven 
About his heart, that each may be forgiven ; 

He prays at eve: and through the midnight air 
Sends holy ventures to the throne above ; 

His very dreams are faithful to his prayer, 

And follow, with closed eyes, the path of love.” 


Caring thus for the well-being and simple wants of his rural parish- 
ioners, Mr. Turner also keeps an outlook upon the great currents of 
thought and the tendencies of the age. While hailing and rejoicing 
in all true progress, he earnestly and lovingly warns men against the 
dangers of dogmatic “ half-knowledge”’ in “ science falsely so called,” 
finely saying : 
“But oh! let Faith and Reverence take the lead, 

Test all half-knowledge with a jealous heed, 

Nor set thy science jarring with thy Creed ; 

Each has its orbit round Truth’s central Sun!” 


HOW ‘THE HIGHER CRITICISM’ BLESSES THE BIBLE. 


“You say ’tis still God’s Book, still true and wise— 
Tho’ you have shorn it of its noblest parts, 
Disparag’d all its great biographies, 

And left no nourishment for pining hearts ; 

But that’s a foodless river, where the fish 

Are stolen from the waters, every fin, 

Whence thieves have harried all that God put in, 
And spared us scarce enough to freight a dish ; 
So have you stolen away our food for faith— 
With Moses disallow’d, and Paul review’d, 
And Christ Himself by rival pens pursued, 
That race each other thro’ His life and death— 
It irks my soul to see how bland you look, 
Giving your foolish blessing to the Book !” 


How wisely, in the following sonnet, he estimates the value of scep- 
tical writings, and the danger they may do to young unstable minds! 
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ON CERTAIN BOOKS. 


“ Faith and fixt hope these pages may peruse, 
And still be faith and hope; but O ye winds! 
Blow them far off from all unstable minds, 
And foolish grasping hands of youth! Ye dews 
Of heaven ! be pleased to rot them where they fall, 
Lest loitering boys their fancies should abuse, 
And they get harm by chance, that can not choose ; 
So be they stained and sodden, each and all! 
And if, perforce, on dry and gusty days, 
Upon the breeze some truant leaf should rise, 
Brittle with many weathers, to the skies, 
Or flit and dodge about the public ways— 
Man’s choral shout, or organ’s peal of praise 
Shall shake it into dust, like older lies.” 


How true, what he says of free-thinking negation! 


“ A smart, free-thinking sophist, pledged to nought ; 
Is he not blind, the man who rashly dares 
To strut about a realm of mystery ? 
. Toa heart 
So braz’d with wisdom, canst thou hope to prove 
The old-world story of a Saviour’s love? . 
Negation has no bond with ecstacy!” 


Writing of those modern sceptics “ who seek to invalidate our creed, 
by understatements partial, vague, and scant,” he says: 
“On their hard fronts the sunrise strikes in vain, 
No Memnon-chords have they in all their sorry grain!” 
In the great race, he truly observes, Faith alone succeeds in reaching 
the goal, 


« And as the distance shrinks ’twixt earth and heaven, 
Glows with its motion, and bears forward still, 
While smart theosophies lose heart and die.” 


Here, in one line, is an advice, admirable at all times, and in every 
direction, but specially needed in these days of questioning and 
doubt: as it is precious, let the reader ponder, digest, and follow it: 


“ Pray, think, and strive! with God's good Book for guide :” 


by so doing, although hopes and fears alternate in every heart, the 
hopes will enable us to tide over and overcome the fears, and thus 


faith shall be enabled to 


“keep her victories of light!” 


Of honest men—spirits yearning and doubting—but who, as yet, 
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“stand without,” he admits that there are a few, and these he invites 
and cheers: 
“ Meek men of reverent purpose, watch and wait 
And gaze in sorrow from the land of doubt. 
Faith shall be born! and, by his natural stress 
Push through these dark philosophies, and live !” 


In the same kindly spirit, too, after ably dealing with “the higher 
criticism ” of Strauss and Renan, neology and rationalism in general, 


in a series of admirable sonnets, cogent and condensed, he thus ten- 


derly addresses 


THE YOUNG NEOLOGIST AT BETHLEHEM. 
A Recommendatory Letter. 


“Ye shepherds! angels now! who gladly heard 
The midnight Word of God, in music given, 
Which told of Christ's nativity, and stirr’d 
Your hearts with melodies from middle heaven ; 
Tend this poor creedless youth through David's town ! 
Be ever near him with a silent spell, 

And lead him to the spot, where, floating down 
Upon your watch, the choral blessing fell ! 

There charm away his false and flimsy lore, 

And breathe into his soul your simple creed, 

The child of angels’ hymns and good men’s heed, 
The faith of Jesus Christ, nor less nor more— 

So may he all his erring steps retrace, 

And bless sweet Bethlehem for her day of grace.” 


These delightful volumes only require to be known in order to be 
loved, cherished, and admired by thoughtful readers. Although 
strikingly original, both in subject and treatment, Mr. Turner’s muse 
can not fail to suggest the piety, purity, and simplicity of Cowper ; 
the deep, calm reflective vein, with spirit analogies and teachings from 
nature, which is characteristic of Wordsworth; and also the conden- 
sation, felicitous epithet, and the exquisitely polished, careful art-finish 
of his brother— the poet laureate. 

These are of the “ books which ave books,” as Charles Lamb would 
have called them—books one loves, and would wish to have always 
near—lying at hand, in a corner—to be taken up often, and when we 
will ; whether to be read and enjoyed in the sweet summer-time under 
the trees—or in winter by the fireside. Pure well-springs, such as 
these sonnets undoubtedly are, never fail to refresh us, in youth, 
middle life, or age. Here is a sonnet for those who are growing old. 
Are not thought, word, and structure all alike beautiful ? 
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THE HARVEST MOON. 


“ How peacefully the broad and golden moon 
i Comes up to gaze upon the reapers’ toil ! 
) That they who own the land for many a mile, 
May bless her beams, and they who take the boon 
Of scatter’d ears; Oh! beautiful ! how soon 
The dusk is turn’d to silver without soil, 
Which makes the fair sheaves fairer than at noon, 
And guides the gleaner to his slender spoil ; 
So, to our souls, the Lord of love and might 
Sends harvest-hours, when daylight disappears ; 
When age and sorrow, like a coming night, j 
Darken our field of work with doubts and fears, 
He times the presence of His heavenly light 
To rise up softly o’er our silver hairs.” 





Long may this good, gentle-hearted pastor, who is one of our 
purest and sweetest poets, continue to write such delicately truthful, 
naive, artistic, and charming sonnets! 








AMERICAN CONSTITUTION’ IN 1787 
AND 1866. 


N the matter of government, men do not incline to discriminate 
very accurately between that which, in their opinion, ought to be 
done and that whiclt, in the nature of things, it is practicable to do. 
An Utopia is a thing so congenial to the feelings of the philosopher 
by whom it has been conceived, that the information that no existing 
nor possible form of political institutions would serve to insure its 
realization, is, to the last degree, unwelcome. 

It is easier to deprecate the disorders that prevail in the States of 
the Union late in rebellion than it is to prescribe and carry into effect 
adequate means for their removal. It does not follow, if it were law- 
ful to gnlist all the powers of all the branches of the general govern- 
ment in the work of social pacification, that the desired result would 
be attained. There are other limits to political efficiency beside those 
which are laid down in the constitution. Government may be abso- 
lute institutionally ; but, in the nature of things, it can not be omnip- 
otent practically. It can not, even in the most docile communities, 
always prevent the commission of crimes. It can not, when special 
agitations prevail, always succeed in their suppression. In its simplest 
and most purely executive manifestation, as an agent for the preserva- 
tion of the peace, its omnipresence is a thing impossible. 

It may have been a mistake to hold the late insurgent communities 
in a state of penance or probation. It may have been a mistake to 
restore to them their autonomy and place in the Union. In respect 
to this, however, no good can come from the discussion. The thing 
has been done; the States have been rehabilitated. Whatever their 
rights may be, they are the same as those of the States that have 
never rebelled ; and politically, the standing in the-Union of Arkansas 
or Louisiana is identical with that of Massachusetts or Pennsylvania. 

Between a State in the Union in the fulf possession of the rights 
of local self-government, and a subject province ruled by exterior 
authority, there is, constitutionally, no intermediate condition. The 
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political communities included within the catalogue of the States must 
be either all the one or all the other. There is no legal process by 
which a State may be excommunicated, or—when not in corporate 
rebellion—in any respect diminished as to its structure or franchises. 
That which may be done in case of revolt is one thing; that which 
is required in case of adhesion is another. In the first instance, the 
safety of the commonwealth may prescribe the rule of conduct; in 
the last, the supreme law is the constitution. The difference between 
’ domestic discord and political contumacy is a radical difference ; and 
to confound the one with the other would be unjust as a fact and 
dangerous as a precedent. 

The domestic—civil and social—condition of a member of the 
American political family is disturbed. The State, as a body politic, 
is not at enmity with the Federal Union. In respect to whatever is 
relational between it or its inhabitants and the people and govern- 
ment of the United States, there is full compliance with every con- 
stitutional obligation. The Union is neither imperiled nor distracted, 
nor are the other States or their citizens put in jeopardy by its dis- 
cordances. The circumstances suggest the inquiry: Has the United 
States any duty to perform in the premises; and, if it has, in what 
does its duty consist ? 


THE CONSTITUTION IN 1787. 


A correct view of the relations which the Constitution established 
between the central and the local governments will lead to the con- 
clusion that the function of the United States, under the circumstances 
described, is, in no respect, vindictive or punitory. The penal juris- 
diction of the United States, political as well as civil, executive as 
well as judicial, is limited to offenses against itself. The Federal 
Government has no mission to become a righter of wrongs, except in 
so far as they affect its own corporate peace and dignity. It has no 
work of general benevolence to perform. As between a State and its 
citizens, or between one citizen of a State, as such, and another, it 
has no authority to interfere. Legally, it has no knowledge of indi- 
vidual distinctions or of different classes or orders in society. In the 
case of civil commotions, it can only enter a State on invitation—in the 
character of a friend and benefactor; to uphold, with its force, the 
local authority, and to assist in guarding against those injuries which 
factions inflamed by mutual hatred are apt to inflict upon each other 
and upon the persons and property of law-abiding citizens. 

It might be a question whether, through the laying aside of all 
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thoughts of obligation to the Constitution, and the adoption of the 
rule that the apparent magnitude of the exigency is the measure of 
the right of the United States to interpose for the correction of 
social or civil disorders in the States, any thing calculated to promote 
the general well-being would be gained. To state the question in 
another form: Has not the Constitution delegated to the United 
States all the authority which, for any purpose essential to its own 
dignity, or beneficial to the States or to their people, it can exercise ? 
This point—upon which there are wide differences of opinion—will 
be considered incidentally in an examination of the constitutional 
provisions through which such authority has been conferred. 

The fourth section of the fourth article of the Constitution pro- 
vides as follows: “‘ The United States shall guarantee to each State a 
republican form of government, and shall protect each of them against 
invasion and, on application of the legislature (or of the executive, 
when the legislature can not be convened), against domestic violence.” 

The first clause, in the foregoing, relates to the preservation in the 
States of a republican form of government; the second, to their 
defense against invasion from without; the third, to their protection 
from disaster through the insubordination of their own inhabitants. 

To what branch or department of the government of the United 
States it was intended by the framers of the Constitution to commit the 
power to guarantee to each State a republican form of government, 
does not appear in the text of the instrument; nor in what mannet, or 
under what sanctions, such republican form was to be guaranteed. 
The employment of the word guarantee indicates that it was not, as 
many have supposed, the design to empower Congress to undertake 
the impossible task of creating self-government for the people of a 
State. The substance and the form of a republican government are 
so absolutely identical, that the one is inconceivable without the other. 
It can only be created by the people over whom it is to preside. It 
can only survive through their persistent consent and instrumentality. 
The only mode in which, under any circumstances, the United States 
can guarantee to a State a popular government is by protecting it 
from the intrusion of such as would attempt its subversion—itselt 
included. In short, the clduse of guarantee is neither more or less 
than a covenant of non-interference. It means tliat the institutions 
which the people of the States establish are their own; and that, 
upon no conditions, will the United States interpose to destroy them 
or to diminish the rights to which the people, under their guardianship, 
are entitled. 
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The invasion of a State, whether by another State or by a foreign 
power, is a war against the United States. Upon this point there is 
no need of further remark in the present connection. 

The third clause of the section relates to the obligation of the United 
States to protect the States respectively, against domestic violence. 
This is only lawful when the interposition of the former is invoked by 
the constituted authorities of the latter. The performance of this duty 
is, without doubt, a part of the functions of the administrative branch of 
the government. The service is strictly of an executive character. It 
is such as can be discharged by a military force, under a military com- 
mand. It is analogous to that of a police officer sent to suppress a 
riot, or to disperse a mob; to guard against the destruction of 
life and property. The line of its duty is prescribed by the character 
of its mission—to protect the State against domestic violence. It has 
no political discretion whatever; no errand to deliberate, no authority to 
decide. The question whether or not the State has a legal government, 
or whether or not the right party or faction is in power, is one with which 
it has no concern. It knows neither interests nor institutions ; and is 
simply so much conservative energy sent to save the elements of 
society from mutual destruction. The conformity of this view of the 
law to the spontaneous sentiments of mankind appears in the fact 
that no complaint has ever been made of the intervention of the 
United States as a peace officer, and that there has always been protest 
when it has assumed to act as a directing magistrate. 


THE CONSTITUTION IN 1866. 


There is a notion widely prevalent in the United States, to the 
effect that, either through civil war, or through additions since made 
to the Constitution, or through both of these together, such changes 
have been wrought in the relations between the federal and the local 
polities that a large discretionary authority has inured to the former, 
to interfere for the regulation of the domestic concerns of the latter: 
this not only for the preservation of the common peace, but for the 
protection of the persons, rights, and interests of classes and indi- 
viduals. Beginning in these causes, alterative energies are supposed 
to be at work, which, through the process of expansive development, 
will beget changes social and political of a radical description and, 
at length, usher in an era in which the brotherhood of the human 
race will not only be better understood but will be conserved by 
appropriate guarantees and contrivances. 

The observer of social phenomena from a rational point of view, 
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however, will feel himself compelled to consider political causes and 
effects in the light of the actual or probable adequacy of the one to 
produce the other. No changes in the Constitution were directly 
wrought through the secession of the States, or through the war by 
which they were restored to their allegiance. As incident to the 
conflict, the doctrine of the right of coercion may be said to have be- 
come established upon a firmer basis than before; but, as there can 
be no alterative principles hidden out of sight, or existing by impli- 
cation, in a written instrument, the germs of spontaneous change 
implanted in our code of organic law, either by its framers or through 
any subsequent event or series of events, are things not easy to dis- 
cover. That the accidental superiority of a particular party in the 
State has had the effect to give especial force, in practical legislation, to 
its own system of economical and administrative ideas, is undeniable; 
but legislative acts are no political precedents; and, that the incidents 
in our national history have operated to impart any degree of revolu- 
tionary impetus to our institutions is a thing not easily demonstrated. 

Since the close of the civil conflict, however, certain appendices 
have been added to the Constitution; and, from these, in several 
quarters, great expectations have come to be entertained: expecta- 
tions none the less brilliant and exhilarating because they partake 
largely of the indefinite. It is difficult to say what, in the minds of 
some, they may not be relied upon to accomplish. In many instances, 
by learned gentleman of the legal profession, and even by profound 
judges upon the bench, they seem to have been accepted as embodi- 
ments of ultimate truth—as the expressions of primordial principles, 
which, having, from a conjunction of favorable circumstances, obtained 
a lodgment in the Constitution, are destined through the process 
of incubative interpretation, to obscure, overtop, supersede, absorb, 
and finally to obliterate the body of the instrument to which they are 
attached. With that large class of the people whose members recog- 
nize themselves by the complimentary title of “ advanced thinkers,” 
they are conceived as the harbingers of a’new sogial and political 
dispensation: a golden age, which shall reverse the facts and ideas of 
all former eras and periods, and bring in a state of social and political 
organization so brilliant and perfect as to be beyond the powers of 
present description in any other than the vaguest generalities Into 
the true intent of*these sentences, it is in order to inquire. 

The thirteenth amendment to the Constitution decrees that 
neither slavery nor involuntary servitude, except in punishment of 
crime, shall exist within the United States, 
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The fourteenth declares that all persons born or naturalized in the 
United States, and subject to the jurisdiction thereof, shall be citizens 
of the United States and of the State in which they respectively 

. reside. 

The fifteenth provides that the right of citizens of the United 
States to vote shall not be denied or abridged by the United States, 
or by any State, on account of race, color, or previous condition of 
servitude. 

Each of the amendments is supplemented by a clause empowering 
Congress to provide for its enforcement by appropriate legislation. 

It would not be necessary to suggest—if the contrary had not 
been assumed in documents of official authorship—that these pro- 
visions impose no duty whatever upon the President of the United 
States ; that they neither extend the boundaries of his supervisory 
discretion, nor increase the sum of his authority. They can in no 
sense be regarded as affording the basis of any new or different inter- 
pretation of the domestic violence clause of the fourth article of the 
Constitution ; nor can the two, taken together, imply more or differ- 
ent meaning than when taken separately. The third section of the 
Civil Rights act, passed April 9, 1866, confers upon the federal 
courts jurisdiction jn all cases arising under the amendments to the 
Constitution and the laws passed for their enforcement; which pro- 
vision is either expressedly or impliedly contained in all subsequent 
legislation upon the subject. While the limits of an existing juris- 
diction may, in some cases, be"extended by act of Congress, it is not 
within the province of one branch of the government to confer power 
upon another. Delegations of power can only be made by the States 
and the people, through the Constitution ; and, as the late amend- 
ments do not purport to confer power upon the executive, it is obvi- 
ous that, under their provisions, this branch of the government has 
no function to perform. , 

The first of the late amendments purports to equalize the domes- 
tic, the second the civil, and the third, the political condition of the 
people of the States. The first declares the personal independence 
of the individual; the second affirms his entitlement to civil rights, 
and the third endows him with the potentiality of enfranchisement. 
The last did not absolutely make him an elector. It did not 
deprive the people of the States of the discretion, in their primary 
capacity, to decide who, of their number should enjoy the political 
franchise. Jt simply forbade them to adopt a particular rule of dis- 
crimination. They might establish a property test, or an education 
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test, or a tax or rent-paying test, or a militia-service test; but to 
establish a race or color test they were prohibited. It said, in 
effect, that if white persons voted because they were white, black 
persons should not be prevented from voting because they were black. 

The duty to be performed by the federal courts in carrying into 
effect the provisions of the amended Constitution, and of the acts of 
Congress passed in pursuance thereof, does not differ in kind from 
that which would devolve upon the State courts under similar cir- 
cumstances. Wherever there are rights which the law recognizes, 
there are always, in legal contemplation, means for their vindication. 
At common law—if there were no statute upon the subject—an elec- 
tor, forcibly or fraudulently deprived of the power to deposit his vote 
at a lawful election, would be entitled to redress at the hands of the 
courts within whose jurisdiction he resides. The authority conferred 
upon the courts of the United States in the premises, is upon the pre- 
sumption that, under the influence of special feelings of alienation, the 
legislatures of the States might not enact laws for the punishment 
of such as obstruct the enjoyment, by others, of their political privi- 
leges, of the proper measure of severity, or that "the local tribunals 
might fail to enforce such laws with a due degree of impartiality and 
promptitude, While, therefore, the forms and processes employed 
by the State and federal courts, respectively, are similar, and the 
jurisdiction quantitatively identical, there may be wide differences 
in the measure of the penalty, or in the rate of speed at which retri- 
butions advances. ° 

Contrary to the ideas of some, the function of the federal courts 
under the late amendments is simply judicial. The “ judicial power 
of the United States extends to cases of law and equity,” and it 
extends no farther. The courts have no spontaneity. They can only 
act when their action is invoked by a party seeking justice. They 
have no mission of a political character to execute. They are not 
conservators of the general peace nor redressers of the general 
wrong. They have no authority to supervise the returns of elections, 
to decide between conflicting claims of candidates, or to determine 
the political standing of person or party. They do not—even under 
the inspiration of the thirteenth, fourteenth and fifteenth amend- 
ments—appear as the heralds of better times to come; they do not 
sit in their forums to distribute the seeds of political reform nor to 
warm into vital activity the principles of social renovation. 

Some of the bright hopes, that have been entertained of the 
grandeur of that future with which the social elements were supposed 
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to be impregnated through the masculine vigor of the late amend- 
ments, will, in all probability, be obscured by a recent judicial event. 
In the case of Virginia L. Minor, and Francis Minor, her husband, 
plaintiffs in error, vs. Reese Happersett, from the State of Missouri 
(not yet reported), the Supreme Court of the United States has 
recorded a decision which will necessarily postpone until after a 
revision of that tribunal, or further amendments, the hopes of many 
excellent mothers, wives, and daughters of the land, of being per- 
mitted to assist in expediting the march of humanity toward that 
perfection which is so easy to conceive but so difficult to realize. 
The opinion in the case, as masterly in its judicial style as it is impreg- 
nable in its legal and logical conclusions—in which the entire bench 
concurred—was delivered by his honor the Chief-Justice. The plain- 
tiff in error desired to vote, but was hindered by the obstinate literal- 
ness of an unadvanced inspector of the election. Whereupon suit, 
claiming exemplary damages for the privation of a right affirmed in 
the Leviticus of the Declaration of Independence, and guaranteed by 
the Magna Charta of the Constitution, was commenced. 

The argument on the part of the plaintiff was to the effect that, as 
a woman born or naturalized in the United States and subject to the 
jurisdiction thereof, is a citizen of the United States and of the State 
in which she resides, she has the elective franchise as one of the inci- 
dents of her citizenship, which a State can not by its laws or its con- 
stitution deny or abridge. 

On the other hand, the court began by diecrieslantiog properly 
between the rights of the citizen and the privileges of the elector ; 
proceeded to show that the possession of the one was legally and 
politically compatible with the privation of the other, and fortified 
its position with an elaborate and exhaustive review and citation of 
constitutional clauses, legislative acts, judicial decisions, and established 
practices. 

The question of the wisdom of the gift of political franchises to 
the descendants from African ancestors in the United States is one, 
the discussion of which does not fall within the limits of this article. 
Practically it is a question of the past ; speculatively it is one of the 
future. It is onein which, at this time, feeling is invested; and needs 
to await, in order to an analysis which shall be conclusive, not only the 
lessons of a longer experience, but the absence of the generation now 
alive. For the present design, it is enough that the enfranchisement 
is a fact. The black men of the country are, to every legal intent and 
purpose, political citizens of the United States and of the States in 
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which they respectively reside. Their rights, in that regard, are 
formally recognized both in the federal and local constitutions. 

Inside of this question, however, there is another, which has prac- 
tical significance in the present, necessitating as it does a judicial 
inquiry into the character of the political relations between the State 
and the federal governments. It involves an examination into the 
entitlements of colored citizens, in their capacity of State electors, to 
the protection of the United States through its judicial department. 
Suits in which this point is at issue, decided by circuit and district 
judges in several Southern States, have been transferred by writs of 
error to the highest tribunal of the land,and there argued with a 
dignity suited to the eminence of the counsel by which the arguments 
were delivered, if not with a corresponding measure of ability. 

It was, without doubt, the intention of the majority of the Con- 
gresses by which the enforcement and its supplementary acts were 
passed, to place the rights of political citizens, both as State and federal 
electors, under the protection of the United States. Whether they 
had the authority so to do, is the point to be determined. In other 
words, the issue includes an inquiry into the constitutionality of those 
enactments. The question is of a character which courts always, and 
properly, approach with a degree of reluctance ; and, in general, with 
a disposition to defer, in some degree, to the wisdom of a co-ordinate 
branch of the government. And, as this isone to which right is more 
essential than expedition, it has been reserved until, through the 
processes of judicial digestion and assimilation, a just result shall be 
evolved. 

Political franchises are the gifts of the political corporation in 
whose behalf they are exercised. Whether they were conceded by 
mutual-agreement at the tire when the corporation was formed, or 
‘were imparted by direct donation afterward, is not essential. The 
right of the political state to protect the holders of the franchises it 
has conferred in their enjoyment, is indisputable. It is not merely a 
right; it is an obligation: an obligation which it owes, not only to 
the enfranchised but to itself. No body politic is entitled to regard 
itself as self-existent, in which this right is, in any respect, diminished 
orcircumscribed. It is scarcely more than a truism, to say that it is an 
indispensable part of the primacy of every government, the authority 
to secure to its citizens the full fruition of the privileges it has reposed 
‘in their hands. 

Reasoning as well from analogous judicial precedents as from the 
very scope and nature of government itself, it would appear that the 
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authority of the United States to provide for the protection of federal 
electors in the exercise of federal franchises is coeval with its origin 
Being an inherent attribute of republican corporate life, and implied 
by the fact of its existence, it was not a thing that needed formal 
affirmation to give it validity. The reason why this has not been 
thoroughly understood and given its place as a part of the common 
law of thought and opinion is that, until recently, there has been no 
occasion to call the authority into exercise. “ Rights,” says a famous 
author, “ are never declared until attacked ;” * and as, in this instance, 
there has been no attack, there has been no declaration. 

Whether or not it is within the constitutional authority of the 
United States to protect State electors in the enjoyment of State 
franchises, is another question. Asa general rule the United States 
can only act as the punisher of offenders against its own peace and 
dignity. More than this, if the federal authority should obtrude it- 
self into the States ; and assume to perform the part of general redresser 
of public and private wrongs, or vindicator of public and private rights, 
it would be justly chargeable, and would be universally charged, with 
usurpation. What is there in the obstruction by one citizen of another | 
in an attempt, by the latter, to give his vote at a State or county 
election, to take it out of the rule and bring into exercise the power 
of the United States in order that justice may be done in the 
premises ? 

Had the United States assumed the function of enfranchising the 
colored inhabitants of the States, some semblance of claim to the 
authority to protect the privileges of the enfranchised, in their capacity 
of State electors, might have been established. The Constitution as 
amended only endowed those inhabitants with the potentiality of politi- 

_cal citizenship, not its actuality. Even in respect to federal suffrage; 
the power to enfranchise, while under the sanction of the United 
States, is exerted immediately by the States. Until the Constitution 
was amended and the enforcement act passed, the jurisdiction in cases 
of the infringement of federal-electoral free-agency was exercised by 
the latter. This jurisdiction, the federal government, by virtue of its 
inherent authority, was entitled, at any time, to assume; under the 
rule, however, that the assumption of a dormant jurisdiction by the 
United States operates as a divestment of the corresponding jurisdic- 
tion of the States. Our system of government does not encourage 
concurrent jurisdictions, State and federal, over the same subject- 
matter. Hereafter, if this—which is a general rule—shall prevail, the 


* Le Maistre, “Generative Principle of Human Constitutions.” 
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domeéstic judicatories of the States will not be open for the redress of 
the wrongs of federal electors; and if the enforcement acts shall be 
pronounced constitutional, they will not be open for the redress of 
wrongs of State electors. The voter, obstructed in the enjoyment of 
his local franchise, in the place of carrying his griefs to the nearest 
magistrate where the appliances of justice are convenient, will be 
compelled to appeal to a more distant and less accessible tribunal. 

However favorably such a state of legal circumstances may be 
expected to operate in that comparatively small section of the United 
States for the correction of which it was especially designed and in 
behalf of that comparatively small portion of the people for whose 
advantage it was established, it is evident that, in respect to the not 
altogether insignificant remainder, its effects will be any thing but 
acceptable. In innumerable instances, they will be equivalent to a 
denial of justice ; unless indeed, the United States shall see fit to pro- 
ject its magistracy into every town and village, and pervade the entire 
Union with minute jurisdictions. It is, perhaps, to be regretted that 
the authority to enact at its discretion, for the amendment of local 
conditions, and the removal of special inequalities, is withheld from 
Congress through the absence of a few words in the Constitution. 
The necessity which that body is under to give its laws a general 
applicability is an inconvenience, It is easy toconceive of measures 
which, to one section of the country or one class of the inhabitants 
would promise incalculable advantage, while, upon another section or 
class, they would inflict extreme injustice and injury. Special legis- 
lation in general terms is apt to become a two-edged implement, as 
potent for mischief upon one side as for benefaction on the other. 

There is one lesson which humanity has not yet reduced to a rule 
of conduct: that there is only so much wisdom in the world; that 
the supply is ever limited to the present requirement; and that if it 
is disproportionately expended in one, there is always a deficiency in 
some other direction. : 

It is true that the Constitution (fifteenth amendment) declares that 
“the right of citizens of the United States to vote shall not be denied 
or abridged by the United States, or by any State, on account of race, 
color, or previous condition of servitude.” It is also true that no 
State stands charged with having denied or abridged the right of 
citizen of the United States to vote on account of aforesaid. States 
can only act, in their corporate capacity, through their constituted 
authorities ; and there is no evidence that any corporate act of denial 
or abridgment has by any State, been attempted. In order, even 
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under the fifteenth amendment, to give the United States jurisdiction 
it would seem as if there should be some act committed, such as that 
amendment contemplates: the denial or abridgment by a State of 
the right to vote, on account, etc. 

It may be urged as a justification for interference on the part of 
the United States that the statutes of the States do not provide for 
the punishment of such as obstruct others in the use of their fran- 
chises with proper severity, or that the courts of the States are negli- 
gent in the administration of justice under them. Upon this point 
the United States, in respect to its own electors, has the right to 
judge and to act in accordance with its conclusions. In respect. to 
the character and adequacy of the protection which the States afford 
to their own political entities, the United States can have only an 
opinion, which may be correct or otherwise, but which, under no cir- 
cumstances carries with it the authority to interpose. The fact that 
the United States has exclusive jurisdiction in case of its own injuries 
implies the fact of equally exclusive jurisdiction in the States, in the 
case of theirs. 

It is true that the Constitution (fifteenth amendment) devolves upon 
Congress the duty to provide for the enforcement of this article by 
appropriate legislation; but it does not follow that every act of the 
federal legislature purporting to be in pursuance of the provisions of 
this article is therefore constitutional. The Constitution is a whole. 
Every act of Congress must not only conform to the precept of the 
article upon which it depends for its sanction, but must not be inim- 
ical to the general spirit and broad intent of the instrument, nor in 
discordance with the purpose of any other clause or provision. The 
delegation to Congress of the authority to do a particular thing 
implies an obligation on the part of Congress to do the thing’ con- 
templated—neither more nor other ; and if, under color of compliance 
with the command, it does either more or other, it transcends its 
commission, and, in so far, it is not only not an exponent of, but is an 
offender against the Constitution. 

Between a constitutional article enjoining the States from doing 
aught to abridge the electoral rights of certain of its citizens, and an 
act of Congress providing to punish criminally one citizen for obstruct- 
ing another in his attempt to deposit his vote, there issome discrep- 
ancy. The Constitution says, No State shall pass a particular form 
of statute; the act of Congress says, No individual shall commit a 
particular form of trespass. It would not, in all probability, be easy 
to find, among recognized canons of interpretation, a rule under 
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which, through the employment of any amount of judicial acumen, so 
patent an incongruity can be reconciled. 

The difference between the legal condition of a State and of a 
federal elector is a thing to which not much attention has hitherto 
been directed. Political citizenship of a State and political citizen- 
ship of the United States, although usually coincident, are not so 
inevitably. Their rights, although jointly inherited or conferred and 
possessed, spring from different sources and are easily separable in 
idea. The privation of the one does not necessarily include that of 
the other; and their violations, respectively, are offenses against two 
entirely distinct political establishments. 

The provision in the fourth section of the fourth article of the 
Constitution, that the United States shall guarantee to each State a 
republican form of government, could not but have included among 
its meanings a pledge on the part of the former not to insidiously 
undermine or to violently dismantle, or in any respect, directly or 
indirectly, to diminish the republican integrity of the latter. At the 
time the constitution was framed, every State had a republican form 
of government. Then, as now, the opinion that the republican is 
the only legitimate form of government was universal, and the idea 
that a body of people free to choose would create any other was not 
conceived. There was, therefore, no fear that the people of the 
States would voluntarily cast aside those institutions in which, as 
they believed, their liberties were implicated. The danger that was 
apprehended—and not altogether without cause—was from a potent 
and, it might be, overbearing central polity. 

The United States being an union of States, logically as well as 
historically the States antedate the Union. States have been added 
to the Union since it was formed; but although to this extent, the 
historical order has been reversed, such is not the fact with the logical. 
The States, when they entered into the Union, were in full posses- 
sion of the rights and in full exercise of the functions of independent 
self-existence. In the formation of the Union, the States were the 
principals and the Union the incident—the States the creator and 
the Union the thing created. It is unimportant whether it is said 
that the States established the Union, or that the people established 
it through the States; for it is evident that if both the people and 
‘the States had not been in existence, the Union could not have been 
established. Institutionally, the Union was the handiwork of citizens 
of, delegated by, the States—persons conscious of, and feeling them- 
selves bound by, their allegiance to the States of their respective 
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inhabitancy, and only conceiving the Union as a thing whose propor- 
tions they could not perfectly foreshadow, to be realized in the future. 
Of themselves, their States and their fellow-citizens within the States, 
they had no misgivings. They were republicans; their States were 
republics, and their fellow-citizens firmly and ardently attached to 
the principles of republicanism. Their regard for the uncreated 
Union was speculative merely—a conditional affection, contingent 
upon the ability which, on trial, it should manifest to perform a 
service which they believed to be essential to the well-being alike of 
States and people, and its constancy to refrain from doing that which 
might be adverse to the interests of both or either. 

On account of. their feelings of fidelity to the States of which, 
respectively, they were citizens, they may not have been the best 
possible persons to be intrusted with the duty of prescribing the 
organic laws of a federal polity; but they were the best practicable. 
There were, virtually, no precedents for the formation of such estab- 
lishments. They were appointed to create a being whose future 
normal growth they had not the prophetic wisdom to forecast, and 
whose faculty for abnormal increase, under the impulse of those 
passions and antagonisms to which human society is subject, was 
beyond the strength of the most fruitful imagination to depict. No 
assembly of statesmen, probably, ever sat down to a task with a more 
oppressive sense of responsibility. Was the product of their labors 
destined to prove a blessing or a curse to the generations that were 
to come after them? ‘Would its activities, in time to come, be those 
of a Prometheus or of a pestilence? Would their names, on its account, 
be handed down to posterity as patriots or as malefactors ? 

Upon one thing they were resolved: that in the written instrument 
which it was their mission to frame, there should, as far as possible, 
be no equivocations ; nothing that would admit of diversities of con- 
struction, no loose donations of power, no leaving open of doors for 
the admission of implications of authority. It was not of the States 
as political corporations that they were afraid, for they comprehended 
the length and breadth of their efficiency. It was not of the people 
of the States, for they knew their attachment to the principles of 
republican liberty, and knew that no people in the enjoyment of the 
right of self-government ever laid it down until through degeneracy 
they had parted with the faculties essential to its maintenance. It 
was of the thing they were about to call into existence and endow 
with vitality that they were afraid. 

What that might attempt when it had grown so great as to dwarf 
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the individual States with its magnitude; when it had become the 
centralizing point of political ambition ; when it had created a special 
caste for itself, whose interests would lie in the enlargement of the 
sphere of its activities; when, during periods of sectional heat or 
fanatic fires, the people should become insensible to every thing else 
in their inordinate exaltation of a single idea—what it might then do 
to gather into its hands those portions of local rule which, under other 
circumstances, would be guarded with jealousy, and to absorb the 
corporate life of the States, reducing them to the condition of inani- 
mate effigies, was beyond the range of their most anxious prescience. 
They felt that the right of domestic regulation might be imperiled by 
that greed for power which grows with gratification, and to that feel- 
ing they imparted language in the sentence: “ The United States 
shall guarantee to each State in this Union a republican form of 


government.” 
What more could they have done? What multiplication of words 


or amplication of phrases would have made the expression more direct 
or forcible? Inscribe a record of their apprehensions upon the pages 
of the Constitution, they could not. To allude distinctly to the thing 
they were creating as a possible source of danger, they had no warrant. 
What they might do, they did; they laid down a rule which, whether 
or not it was immediately contemplated, is as obligatory upon the 
United States as if the existence of no other unfriendly agency had 
been even conceived. 

The only other construction of this rule that has ever been sug- 
gested is to the effect that the United States thereby appointed itself 
the official guardian or conservator of popular government in the 
States, so that if, at any time, the States or their peoples should 
become inclined to depose the republican in favor of some other 
form of institutions, it would be incumbent upon the United States to 
interpose for its protection, or, as the case may be, for its restoration. 
In other words, it is asserted that the States are under a paramount 
obligation to maintain republican forms; and that if they fail to do 
this voluntarily, they must be made to do it by compulsion. As the 
essence of republican government is in the fact that it is created and 
directed by the spontaneous will of the people who are, at once, the 
governors and the governed, how an outside authority can enter a 
State and construct and operate popular institutions, or constrain the 
people to do so, is not easily to be ‘conceived. Such were not the 
notions of the formative period of our political history. It was not 
contemplated to place in the hands of the United States the power 
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to prescribe forms of State government. The right of the people to 
create at will such governments as, in their opinion, shall appear most 
conducive to their safety and happiness—affirmed in the Declaration 
of Independence—was not limited by a “ provided they create no other 
than republican governments.” In the year 1787 it had not occurred 
to the statesmen of America that they were endowing the polity they 
were assisting to establish with an authority so preposterous, or im- 
posing upon it an obligation the discharge of which was so impossible. 

Every man has a theory of the government under which he lives, 
and sees it through the medium of his theory. With the government, 
as seen through this medium, he is either satisfied or dissatisfied. If 
the former, he is inclined to attribute to its agency a large share of 
the prosperity and happiness which the people have enjoyed; if the 
latter, he is equally liberal in charging upon it the adversity and un- 
happiness they have experienced. In fact, the country appears to 
these observers to be fortunate or otherwise, and our history and pro- 
gress respectable or otherwise, accordingly as the government is in con- 
formity or otherwise with their respective theories. With the one, the 
desire is that the government shall remain as it was created, and the 
Constitution be interpreted in accordance with recognized canons of 
legal interpretation ; with the other, it is that the Constitution shall 
be interpreted to agree with his ideas of political expediency, and 
the government be made to conform to the interpretation. 

There are those who look upon our federative system as the perfec- 
tion of human government, and applaud the wisdom and forethought 
of the statesmen by whom it was constructed; there are others who 
regard it as a stupendous mistake, and lament the circumstances 
which, at the time, rendered the establishment of any other form of 
political institutions impracticable. Had the spirit of the federative 
system been adhered to, says the one, no State would have seceded. 
Had the government been ordered as it should have been, retorts 
the other, there would have been no State to secede. 

The feelings of these two classes—or rather, these two feelings— 
pervade the moral atmosphere in a relative state of unstable equilib- 
rium: the one or the other gaining a temporary advantage by the 
force of particular events or circumstances. They enter, respectively, 
unperceived into the bosoms of legislators and executives and judges, 
becoming unrecognized conditions of thought, and making them 
unwittingly responsive to the waves of temporary popular excitements 
and fanaticisms. Through the intensification of the mental visions of 
public as well as of private men, upon one side, and a corresponding 
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obscuration upon the other, they misdirect their reflections and lead 
them to conclusions to which, otherwise, they would not have arrived: 
persuading them into incorrect estimates of the relative values of 
things committed to them for adjustment and disposition. 

As the germs from which has been developed the conflict between 
the centralizing and the localizing systems of ideas in the United 
States are. original implantations in the nature of man; as they are 
ingredients of his character as well as parts of his opinions, it is not 
probable that the end of the strife will speedily arrive. In the mean- 
time, there is but one rule of conduct for such as stand in positions 
of responsibility, and that is the Constitution. As there is but one 
truth, all the rest of the field of possible opinion being an anarchy under 
the dominion of error, so there is, of the United States, but one law, 
the rest being a limbo given over to loose conceptions of utility, and 
an inconstant discretion. 

In a country where, as in England, government is single, and the 
unwritten organic law spontaneously conforms itself to the common 
character, departures are apt to be few, and when they occur motion 
is imparted to a dormant energy which insensibly brings about the 
return; but, in the United States, where government is compound, 
and where deflections from the line ofa written instrument immediately 
become fixed in institutions, there are no restorative forces. The 
unkindred growth imparts the seeds of decay to the trunk to which it 
cleaves: it becomes the procreant bed of parasites of its own; and 
though the cryptogam may expand, and the misletoe flourish, they 
are, all the more, harbingers of coming dissolution to the trunk to 
which they are attached. 

If the government of the United States is to undergo transforma- 
tion, there is but one mode through which the change may be properly 
effected. If the people of the United States are tired of the federal 
Union, and are bent upon a consolidated nationality, let not the work 
be done indirectly, through either legislative, or executive, or judicial 
sedition. The question is a fair one to be referred to the people, and 
the means for such reference are provided. Opinions upon one side 
are as legitimate as opinions upon the other; the wrong is in the 
indulgence of those feelings by which the judgments of men are 
‘unbalanced, permitting them to afford their sanction to irregular 
measures of a revolutionary character, under the delusive belief that 
the end will prove their justification. 

The republican theory of government includes the proposition 
that the competency of the people to create and conduct such gov- 
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ernment is perfect, and their authority to do so, absolute. Upon no 
other predicate than this can the title of such government to exist be 
for a single moment maintained. To assume that under any calculable 
force of circumstances a republican State can need the assistance of 
an instrumentality outside of itself in the regulation of its domestic 
affairs, is equivalent to a denial to the people of the rights essential 
to its creation. A people are morally incapable to establish a govern- 
ment, the operations of which they are practically incapable to direct. 
This doctrine, to the fullest exterit is recognized in the Constitution, 
which provides that even in case of the occurrence of those sudden 
popular pzroxysms of which no form of social organization isa perfect 
preventive, the United States shall enter the States for no other pur- 
pose than to suppress violence, and then only when invoked by the 
constituted authorities. 

The States entered the Union voluntarily. A central government 
had been formed to which, with their free consent, certain enumerated 
powers were committed. If there had been no clause of reservation, 
the powers not delegated would have remained with them and with 
the people. Whatever else they may be supposed to have reserved, 
they reserved their republican integrity—their rights of domestic 
self-regulation. If there had been, among the people, the shadow of 
suspicion that any of these rights had been conceded away or put in 
jeopardy through the Constitution, there would have been no union 
of States under that instrument. Their notions of the purport of the 
clause of guarantee may not have been very exact ; but certainly that 
clause could not have imparted to them the information that they had 
concurred in ordaining a power invested with the prerogative, at its 
discretion to dismantle, under any pretense whatever, their institu- 
tions, absorb their jurisdictions, or, in any respect, to diminish or 
enfeeble their right of local self-government. 

If the Union is an entirety, so is the State. If, in theory, the 
autonomy of the one is an indivisible whole, so, in theory, is that of 
the other. If the first, within its sphere, is a shapely representative 
of the republican ideal, so, within its sphere, is the last. The dilap- 
idation of any part or portion of either is a dilapidatlon of the whole. 
To throw down the outworks is to expose the citadel. Diminution is 
degradation—a wrong which the party inflicting imposes upon another 
and commits against itself. Freedom is a thing that can not be dele- 
gated. It is ofa constitution so sensitive that it changes its character 
when it changes its location. That which is liberty to a State, is 
supremacy when transferred to the United States. The question is 
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not where a certain power may be best deposited (that is matter of 
opinion), but where does it belong (that is matter of right). 

If the statutes to which reference has been made are constitutional, 
they should be so pronounced. Of the plain precepts of a constitu- 
tional provision, even if its justice be questionable, there should be no 
evasion. There are certain maxims applicable to the.admeasurement 
of laws by the constitutional standard, to lose sight of which is not 
judicious. The question is not alone of the direct effect of the con- 
clusion reached asa rule in a particular case or class of cases, but 
likewise of its indirect effects as a precedent and a basis for analogies, 
In respect to the first, even if the conclusion be erroneous, little injury 
may be experienced ; in respect to the last, if it be wrong, the result 
may be expected in an endless train of unwelcome consequences. 

State self-government is State liberty. In the construction of 
written laws, the presumption is always in favor of liberty. Collective 
right, when it is a subject of inquiry; is entitled to the same consider- 
ation as individual right. To diminish the franchises of a State is to 
impair its corporate significance, and to assail the political dignity of 
its people. Jurisprudence has a maxim, “ summa jus, summa injuria,” 
which means that when the ministers of justice, in their inordinate 
exaltation of positive precept, forget the characteristic qualities of 
that humanity in whose behalf laws are ordained, they evade the true 
intent and purpose of their appointment and are guilty of oppression. 
Exaggeration of a single idea, social, political, or legal, is a species of 
fanaticism. Intensity of moral vision upon one side is always co- 
ordinated with obtusity upon the other. Multiplied acts of individual 
malfeasance may excite indignation and beget a desire to take decided 
steps for their prevention; but to implant permanent decrepitude in 
the institutions of a free people for that purpose, is, to say the least, 
one of the most questionable of expedients. 














THE INFLUENCE OF STEAM AND 
ELECTRICITY. 


HESE great factors have had an astounding commercial, political, 
and economical bearing upon life in the nineteenth century. 

When, in 1826, George Stephenson proposed to construct a 
railway from Liverpool to Manchester, and operate it with a 
locomotive driven by steam at a speed of twelve miles per hour, it 
was deemed an impossibility. ‘Twelve miles per hour!” exclaimed 
the “ Quarterly Review,” “as well might one be fired off on a congreve 
rocket!”’ The same incredulity was manifested as to the success of 
ships propelled by steam, a member of Parliament and peer of the 
realm, who was looked upon as a practical man of progressive ideas, 
offering to eat the first ship that crossed the Atlantic by this agency; 
and when, ten years later, Professor Morse proposed to instantly 
convey messages by electricity over miles of space, he was looked 
upon, to use no stronger term, as a visionary enthusiast. Yet these 
agencies, which in the first quarter of the present century were com- 
paratively unknown, in the second and third quarters have completely 
revolutionized commerce, altered our manner and customs of life, and 
now absorb the attention of statesmen of the day in the adjustment 
of organic laws to meet the changed conditions of the age in which 
we live. 

In no department of life has the influence of these great factors 
been greater than in that of commerce. Fifty years ago commerce 
was a crude, slow, and laborious interchange of products. A few 
persons controlled the principal staples in the markets of the world, 
and stored them until the consumer was obliged to pay the price 
asked for them. Now, the whole world has become producers or 
traders, and in the event of scarcity at a given place, the news is 
flashed to the point of supply—under the ocean and around the 
earth even—and the giant power of steam hurries the products of 
the world to our doors, In this we see how wonderfully the one 
power is supplemented and aided by the other; there is nothing 
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yet discovered in creation so marvelous, and we must turn to fairy 
land for a parallel: the story of Aladdin and his Lamp is realized ; 
steam is our “ genie,” and electricity our “slave of the ring ”—the 
one has the power to remove mountains, the other to annihilate 
time and space. 
Commerce has always been dependent upon transportation, and 
nations are great or insignificant just in proportion to the magnitude 
- of their commerce. We have seen this in the argosies of Venice, the 
Indiamen of Holland and of England, and within the last forty years 
in what the locomotive has done for the interior of this country. 
Forty years ago our commerce was insignificant in amount and limited 
to a short distance from the seaboard; but the locomotive came 
upon the scene, and forthwith the prairies of the West began to yield 
of their abundance; and now, the whole continent is dotted through- 
out its length and breadth with prosperous cities and villages; and 
the internal commerce of this country is reckoned by thousands, while 
that of our foreign trade may be numbered by hundreds of millions. 
Lord Bacon has said, “ There be three things which make a nation 
great and prosperous: a fertile soil, busy work-shops, and easy convey- 
ance of men and things from place to place.” This was true at the 
time it was said, and is also true to-day; but with the advent of steam 
and electricity, and the consequent extension of the geographical 
limits of commerce, the latter condition has completely overshadowed 
the former; and at this time, the producing, manufacturing, and 
consuming interests, together with the mercantile or distributing 
interest, are all dependent upon and controlled by the transporta- 
tion interest. The abuses which have crept into the management of 
our carrying system are among the causes of the present unsatis- 
factory state of trade throughout the United States, and have given 
rise to the general demand for some change that will prevent the 
‘many from being thus taxed for the benefit of the few. This brings 


us to 


THE POLITICAL ASPECT OF THE QUESTION, 


and in order to properly understand it, we must go back and see how 
steam and electricity came to have any thing.to do with politics. 

From time immemorial our highways were owned and kept in order 

by the people ; but when the vastly superior steam roads were invented, 

the people delegated their powers and duties in this respect to associ- 

ations of individuals; and being overjoyed at the coming of the 

great benefactor, they neglected to shut the door against attendant 
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evils. With but little consideration they granted concessions without * 
proper restrictions and safeguards, which soon made their possessors so 
powerful that by combination and consolidation they became, in many 
cases, monopolies, ‘with power sufficient to prevent or crush competi- 
tion, and to unduly tax and oppress the people who created them. 

Let us examine this power. The latest statistics show that we 
have, in the United States, about 74,000 miles of railway, with a 
nominal capital of 4,200,000,000 dollars ; their gross receipts aggregate 
over 500,000,000 dollars, amounts greatly in excess of the government 
debt and revenue; all this sum is capable of being controlled and 
directed by a very few men; on ‘all questions where railroad interests 
conflict with the interest of the public, the influence of this wealth is 
a unit against the people. It employs great armies in operating the 
various lines of road; it is the best customer of the press; it controls 
the telegraph lines, has the readiest access to the public ear, and is 
the all-powerful abettor or terrible foe to political aspirations. Many 
of our laws are made in its interest, and along every line of railway 
it keeps in its employ the best legal talent: these men become our 
judges, and, having been educated to view laws relating to railway 
matters from a railway stand-point, naturally interpret difficult points 
in its favor. Members of the legal profession are often in the lobby 
to serve this interest ; and instances are not wanting where represent- 
atives of the people, while holding official positions, accept retainers 
to advocate claims adverse to the rights of the people. A railroad 
corporation is soulless, and yet immortal; wiser than philosophy, it 
has found in a perpetual charter the elixir of life. When our fathers 
abolished the law of primogeniture, they supposed the ,country was 
secured against the evils of vast individual wealth accumulating from 
generation to generation, because the certainty of death would bring 
the certainty of distribution ; but a perpetual charter, granted without 
consideration, has become a spindle to twist the gossamer thread 
across the chasm of death. All this vast and constantly increasing 
wealth is under irresponsible control. A corporation can neither be 
hung nor sent to the penitentiary ; that is to say, there is an entire 
absence of individual responsibility. Vigorous, alert, all-powerful, and 
perpetual, it only needs unscrupulous managers to become a worse 
tyrant than Nero—a more dangerous master than Robespierre. On 
page 158 of the Report of the United States Senate Committee on 
Transportation Routes, we find the following : 

“In the matter of taxation, there are to-day four men, representing 
the four great trunk lines between Chicago and New York, who pos- 
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sess, and not unfrequently exercise, powers which the Congress of the 
United States would not venture to exert. They may at any time, 
and for any reason satisfactory to themselves, by a single stroke of 
the pen, reduce the value of property in this country by hundreds of 
millions of dollars. An additional charge of five cents per bushel on 
the transportation of cereals would have been equivalent to a tax of 
45,000,000 dollars on the crop of 1873. No Congress would dare to 
exercise so vast a power, except upon a necessity of the most impera- 
tive nature; and yet these gentlemen exercise it whenever it suits 
their supreme will and pleasure, without explanation or apology. With 
the rapid and inevitable progress of combination and consolidation, 
those colossal organizations are daily becoming stronger and more 
imperious. The day is not distant, if it has not already arrived, when 
it will be the duty of the statesman to inquire whether there is less 
danger in leaving the property and industrial interests of the people 
thus wholly at the mercy of a few men, who recognize no responsibility 
but to their stockholders and no principle of action but personal and 
corporate aggrandizement, than in adding somewhat to the power and 
patronage of a government directly responsible to the people, and 
entirely under their control.” 

The preface to “‘ the American Railway Manual” for 1873, in speak- 
ing of the railway imterest, somewhat ominously alludes to it as 
“what is destined to be the dominant interest of the United States.” 

The following will show the number of miles of railroad in opera- 
tion in the United States at different periods since 1830: In 1830, 
23; 1831, 95; 1832, 229; 1833, 380; 1834, 633; 1835, 1,098; 1836, 
1,273; 1897, 1,497; 1838, 1,913: 1839, 2,302; 1840, 2,818; 1850, 
9,021; 1860, 30,635; 1870, 52,898; 1871, 60,677; 1872, 67,104; 
1873, 70,068; and at this time it is estimated that about 74,000 
miles of road are in operation. 

It is worthy of note that while their construction has extended 
over a period of forty-five years, about 44,000 miles have been fin- 
ished within the last fifteen years; many of them were projected 
and built far in advance of the wants of the country, solely for the 
subsidies of public lands and money which have been lavishly given, 
and for the profit of rings known as “ construction companies ’—the 
directors in the railroad company letting to themselves, as a construc- 
tion company, the contract for building the road at one price, 
then reletting it to dona fide contractors at half the price they 
obtained, the contractors in some instances reletting to sub-contract- 
ors. The Union and Central Pacific roads were built in this manner, 
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and the history of the construction company of the former road, 
known as the ‘‘ Crédit mobilier,” is familiar to every one; the history 
of the legislation, however, by which this road was projected and built, 
may not be so familiar, and we will give a brief summary. 

Congress, recognizing the desirability of such a road, passed 
a law loaning the company a certain sum per mile, varying according 
to situation, but amounting in the aggregate to 27,237,000 dollars; 
taking as security therefor a first mortgage upon the road. In con- 
sideration of this loan, the company were to pay the annual interest, 
and also to pay the government, each year, as a sinking fund for the 
extinction of the debt, a sum equal to five per cent. upon their net 
earnings ; they also agreed to transport munitions of war and other 
government freight without collection, the amount so earned to be 
added to the sinking fund above mentioned. 

In consideration of this, and as a premium for the building of the 
road, Congress passed an act granting the company twelve millions 
of acres of the public lands—an area the size of which can be appre- 
ciated when we say that it is one-third larger than the combined 
States of Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and Connecticut. Having 
secured this, the company represented that they were unable to finish 
the road unless they were given the right to issue and dispose of 
first mortgage bonds; and they introduced and lobbied through 
Congress an act changing the mortgage held by the government 
from a first to a second lien, when they immediately proceeded 
to issue bonds and stock—the proceeds of which the “ Crédit mobil- 
ier” was formed to divide. Congressional investigations have shown 
that the directors of the Union Pacific railroad company presented 
themselves as directors of the “ Crédit mobilier’ with 94,650,287.24 
dollars in cash, stock, and bonds, of which they acknowledge 
43,929,328.24 dollars were profits. It is believed by many, that the 
27,236,000 dollars received from the Government, would have been 
sufficient, if honestly expended, to construct the entire work ; and yet 
the commerce of this country can and will be taxed for all time to 
pay dividends upon the entire masg of obligations thus issued with- 
out equivalent. The company also obtained from Congress an act 
relinquishing one-half of the amount retained for government trans- 
portation, and have refused to pay the interest on the government 
loan of 27,236,000 dollars, and also the five per cent. upon their net 
earnings, alleging that the term “net earnings” means the amount 
left after paying interest and dividends on the bonds and stock 
issued for the benefit of the “Crédit mobilier.” The government, 
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however, has brought suit to recover the sums which it claims are 
due, and this has elicited from the company the following proposal: 
“To pay into the treastry of the United States 500,000 dollars each 
year for the next twenty years, after which, at the rate of 250,000 
dollars per year, the amounts so paid to be held as a sinking fund to 
the credit of the company, to be devoted to the redemption of the 
second mortgage bonds held by the government, and to the payment 
of the interest thereon in lawful money at six per cent.” This pro- 
posal has not been accepted by the Secretary of the Treasury, and 
as the annual interest upon 27,236,000 dollars, at six per cent., is 
1,634,160 dollars, to say nothing of the other obligations of the 
company, it is not probable that it will be. 

The foregoing history is interesting chiefly in showing how great 
corporations manage to mold and shape legislation to suit their 
‘ ends, and in this respect the history of the Union Pacific, in its infla- 
tion and false statement of cost, finds a counterpart in that of most 
of the other roads throughout the United States. Nearly every 
State Legislature has had the same experience; an examination of 
the legislation of the past twenty years will show that the railroads 
have had pretty much their own way, and that legislatures, either 
by sins of omission or commission, have sadly neglected to protect 
the public interest. i 

Abuses have also crept into the operation of our modern high- 
ways which are even more prejudicial to the public interest than those 
we have described in their construction. Prominent among these is 
the capitalization of surplus earnings, commonly known as “ stock 
watering.”” This is done under a variety of pretexts, but the only 
one which has a shadow of reason is as follows. It is argued that the 
roads which have been improved and have increased in value should 
pay an increased return to their owners, as real estate and other 
investments do. This looks reasonable upon its face; but it must 
be borne in mind, that the railroad is unlike any private investment 
—it is semi-public in its nature, and is given certain privileges, among 
which is the right to take privaft property, because it is “for public 
use,” and it therefore owes some duties to the public that a private 
investor or a manufacturing company does not. Again, a railroad is 
usually projected and built to develop a section of country, and that 
object having been attained, it changes hands—often at much less 
than cost; and the second owners, owing to increased business or 
higher rates, finding they can pay larger dividends than the public 
would be likely to view with equanimity, quietly issue more stock, 
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over which to distribute its earnings. Justice to the public, however, 
would seem to indicate that when a road has surplus earnings, 
they should be invested in improving and completing its equip- 
ment, in order that it may be safe and efficient; and when so com- 
pleted, rates should be reduced to a point which will pay a fair 
interest upon the investment. A railroad, owing to its nature, is inev- 
itably a monopoly ; in case of exorbitant charges, capital can not be 
readily gathered to build a competing road, as in other branches 
of business; therefore the usual law of supply and demand is inop- 
erative and the public are entitled to a proper protection against 
abuse of power. 

It is well known that the cost of transportation decreases very 
rapidly as business increases, and that most of the older roads pay 
largely—not always in regular dividends to dona fide stockholders, 
but in tremendous profits to the managing ring, who organize credit 
mobilier “ bridge companies” which charge the railroad heavy tolls, 
or “ cqal companies ” which have their products transported at a nom- 
inal rate, or “ supply companies” which enjoy a monopoly of furnish- 
ing supplies at exorbitant prices; and the tremendous development 
of the country enables the roads, in many cases, to stand these swin- 
dles and yet pay dividends to the stockholders. In other cases roads 
are purposely bankrupted by the managing ring, in order that they 
may “freeze out” the dona fide stockholders and buy in the prop- 
erty at low prices. And it is precisely these abuses in construction 
and management which have brought so many roads into the hands 
of receivers, and thrown discredit upon us at home and abroad. 

When it becomes the interest of unscrupulous men to perpetuate 
these abuses they become politicians. And, to our shame be it said, 
so many of our railway managers are of that class, and so often is 
political influence in demand to serve their purposes, that in many 
parts of our country the entire patronage of these powerful organiza- 
tions is bent to that end, and the political management of railways 
has become a science. 

One great feature, however, of their politics is, that they never 
quarrel with the party in power. Influential men on both sides are 
cultivated; free passes are a usual attention to prominent men; edi- 
tors and legislators all travel on free passes; members of Congress 
and senators of the United States are favorites; many are avowedly 
elected in that interest; others, who belong to the legal profession, 
are retained professionally ; influence is brought to bear in a hundred 
ways which are not directly dishonorable, and when necessary, the 
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purchasing power of money is freely used. In the report of a com- 
mittee appointed by the Legislature of the State of New York, in 1872, 
to investigate the affairs of the Erie railroad, we find the following : 

“Tt is further in evidence that it has been the custom of the man- 
agers of the Erie railway, from year to year in the past, tospend large 
sums to control elections and to influence legislation. In the year 
1868 more than 1,000,000 dollars was disbursed from the treasury 
for ‘ extra and legal service.’” For interesting items see Mr. Wat- 
son’s testimony, pages 336 and 337. 

“Mr. Gould, when last on the stand and examined in relation to 
various vouchers shown him, admitted the payment, during the three 
years prior to 1872, of large sums to Barber, Tweed, and others, and to 
influence legislation or elections; these amounts were charged in the 
‘India rubber account.’ The memory of this witness was very defect- 
ive as to details, and he could only remember large transactions, but 
could distinctly recall that he had been in the habit of sending money 
into the numerous districts all over the State, either to control nom- 
inations or elections for senators and members of Assembly. He con- 
sidered that, as a rule, such investments paid better than to wait till 
- the men got to Albany; and added the significant remark, when asked 
a question, that it would be as impossible to specify the numerous 
instances, as it would to recall to mind the numerous freight cars sent 
over the Erie road from day to day” (See testimony, p. 556). 

“It is not reasonable to suppose the Erie railway has been alone 
in the corrupt use of money for the purposes named, but the sudden 
revolution in the direction of this company has laid bare a chapter in 
the secret history of railroad management such as has not been per- 
mitted before. It exposes the reckless and prodigal use of money, 
wrung from the people to purchase the election of the people’s repre- 
sentatives, and to bribe them when in office. According to Mr. 
Gould, his operations extended into four different States. It was his 
custom to contribute money to influence nominations and elections.” 

It is admitted that the elections of 1874 carried into office a very 
large number of “ railroad men,” and it is said that a representative 
of one of the trunk lines—in commenting upon this fact—recently 
observed that they would “ control the next ‘ presidential election.’”’ 

Certainly this looks as if the prophecy before noted, that it was 
“ destined to become the dominant interest in the United States,” is 
likely to be soon fulfilled. 

So much for steam and electricity in their commercial and political 
bearings. Let us now examine into their 
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ECONOMICAL FEATURES. 


It is generally admitted that all material wealth is the product of 
labor. From time immemorial those who have controlled the greatest 
amount of reliable and intelligent labor, have also accumulated the 
greatest wealth and possessed the greatest power. Steam is the arn ¥ 
greatest saver of labor; or more correctly, performs the greatest — 4A 
amount of labor, and is therefore the greatest creator of wealth in ; 
existence. Within forty years it has quadrupled the producing 
capacity of all civilized nations; nay, it has done even more, it has 
created wants for the purpose of consuming its overabundance of 
supply ; furnishing as it does an unlimited supply of cheap, reliable, 
and never-tiring power, it has stimulated the brain of the inventor to 
produce cunning methods of applying it; and machinery with its 
thousand and one combinations produce results which, in massiveness 
or delicacy, far outstrip the possibilities of human labor. No combina- 
tion of human muscle can drive a mighty ship across the ocean in eight 
days, or an express train at the rate of forty miles per hour; yet these 
have become matters of every-day life; and as this great power is 
supplemented by its active co-worker, electricity, which is soon des- 
tined to veritably “ put a girdle round the earth in forty minutes,” 
what may we not expect in the way of material progress during the 
next forty years? 

To realize, however, the benefits of these great factors in modern 
civilization, they must not be monopolized by any one class to the 
exclusion of others. Like light, or air, or water, they are God's gifts 
to the human race, and should be possessed and enjoyed by every- 
one. Thus far, however, they have been largely monopolized by 
the moneyed classes, because they have possessed the means of apply- 
ing them to the wants of the human family. The great middle class 
has been charged exorbitantly for their use, and the laboring classes 
have benefited but little by their discovery. Indeed, these tremendous 
powers have made capital toa great extent independent of human 
labor. And while in the diffusion and development of industries 
consequent upon the application of steam and electricity to the wants 
of the human race, the laboring classes have managed to obtain a 
a living, yet it has been by directing the application of the power 
which is bringing immense returns to capital. We see this illustrated 
in the mill operative who tends a spinning machine, or by the engineer 
who drives a locomotive ; and it is evident that the middle and lower 
classes are not sharing proportionately in the wealth and prosperity 
which steam and electricity have conferred upon the human family. 
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This can not go on forever without subverting the principles upon 
which our government is founded ; it lies at the root of the question 
of the relations of capital and labor—at the root of every strike and 
every lock-out. | 

The wise men who framed the constitution of the United States, 
knew the selfishness of human nature, and provided for the protection 
of the weak against the strong; they knew the power and tempta- 
tion of great aggregations of wealth in the hands of a few, and the 
benefit of a diffusion of it in the hands of many; hence they at one 
stroke abolished the law of primogeniture—a law which for centuries 
had been one of the features of government in the principal nations of 
the earth. But they could not foresee the changes which steam and 
electricity have wrought. They could not foresee that these agencies 
would enable capjtalists to control the transportation system of a con- 
tinent, and by taxing every producer and consumer in the land, accu- 
mulate in a day fortunes which formerly required the toil of a series 
of generations. They did not deem it possible for a few individuals 
to acquire the power to buy up the gold ofa nation, and compel every 
legitimate trader to pay exorbitantly for its use ; and that to perpetu- 
ate their power, they would seek to control, either by ownership or 
patronage, “the press,”—that bulwark of our free institutions. If 
they could have foreseen these results, can there be a doubt that they 
would have endeavored to provide against them ? 

Let any fair-minded man examine into the spirit of the consti- 
stitution of the United States of America, and he will be satisfied that 
the purpose of that instrument was to provide for the greatest good 
of the greatest number, and that no class privileges were to be toler- 
ated. Yet in the face of this great, all-pervading principle, there are 
people who will argue that a charter conferring certain privileges 
granted by the people of one generation, is, amid all the changes of 
the age—a perpetual, irrevocable, unalterable obligation upon the 
people of the next generation. If this be so, then our government 
must be founded upon an abstract theory, and is destined to prove 
a failure. 


We fancy not many American citizens are yet ready to admit this ; 


and the question of the day then is, how to remedy the evils which 
have grown up in our midst during the last half century; how to 
equalize the benefits and burdens of life for the present and for 
the future. 

This question must be approached with the principles of equal 
rights and universal justice ever in view, and when a conclusion has 
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been reached the remedy must be as promptly adopted as was the 
resolution abolishing the law of primogeniture; a century ago this 
was without precedent, and in that respect more radical even than the 
establishment of the Republic. Our Republic has outlived the storms 
of a hundred years, and if the history of its second century is to be 
written, it will be recorded that it owed its continued existence 
to the recognition of these same eternal principles of equal rights 
and universal justice in shaping the new organic laws which must 
soon be enacted to meet the changed conditions. of the times in 
which we live—cenditions which have been imposed by steam and 
electricity. 

One of the things to be done is to educate the. lower classes and 
qualify them fora higher citizenship ; teach them to read and to write, 
so they may learn the duties of acitizen. The last census shows 
that there are in this free and enlightened land, 4,528,084 persons 
who can not read, and 5,658,144 whocan not write; many of whom 
have been toiling from tenderest years, tending at machines, perhaps, 
driven by steam or electricity; for in many of the subdivisions of 
modern commerce, these great forces furnish the power, and require 
but a modicum of either intellectual or physical capacity to serve the 
purposes of capital. Go into any city or manufacturing center, and 
you will find numbers of human beings, citizens of the United States, 
who have been thus dwarfed, sometimes in body, sometimes in mind, 
men and women, who are thus made the prey of, or who beget vice. 
This is one part of the problem which the statesmen of the day have 
to solve, a part which no branch of society can afford to neglect. 
The nation can not afford it either on moral or financial grounds. 
Capital even is interested in the education of the masses, for it will 
both lighten its burdens and increase its revenues. 

The middle and higher classes in this country also need education— 
education in their duties as citizens. Many a man does not prize highly 
enough his right as a citizen to go to the polls and vote, or having 
voted, he considers that his whole duty is performed; he knows men 
for whom he would prefer to vote, but can not, because he, and 
his like, failed to attend the primary meetings at which the ques- 
tion of nominations is virtually decided ; so an inferior or unworthy . 
man is nominated and elected to make laws for the community which 
he is unfit to represent. 

When these facts are presented to busy men, they will tell you 
that they “have notime to attend to politics” ; but this can never be 
a valid excuse. Every citizen must, to some extent, attend to politics, 
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or the Republic in time will be subverted. There is an alarming 
amount of carelessness and indifference among the better classes in 
regard to exercising the right of franchise. 

They are apparently so absorbed in the rush and hurry of the age— 
so engrossed with the cares of business—so intent upon the things 
which press more immediately upon their attention, that they neglect 
more important things, which are only a little more remote. 

* We see this illustrated in the owner of real estate, closely attend- 
ing to some of the minor details of his business, and thereby saving a 
small sum; while, perhaps, incompetent and irresponsible legislators 
are passing laws which he has not the time to oppose, but which levy 
a tax upon his property perhaps ten times as large as the other 
amount he saved. We find merchants and manufacturers who pur- 
sue their business with great assiduity, invest large amounts of capi- 
tal, attend closely to details, and yet find that business is dull, and 
their profits small, who, if the cause be investigated, will find that the 
abuses of a defective system of transportation prevent them from 
competing favorably with another community, whose merchants were 
shrewd enough to invest a portion of their capital in, and thus control, 
their transportation. 
4g The producing and mercantile classes are suffering at this time 
because they have had no voice in the legislation of the forty years last 
past ; all that time they have been electing lawyers and professional 
politicians to office, some of whom were dishonest, and most of whom 
cared more for the intrigues of party than for the material welfare of 
their country. Instead of attempting to solve the great questions of 
the day, statesmanship seems to consist of attempts to prove the one 
party worse than the other. : 
But these questions are even now pressing upon us. Steam and 
electricity are driving us forward at a tremendous pace; each ten 
. years the census reveals facts which make us almost doubt the evi- 
dence of our senses. 

To some, ten years may seem an insignificant space of time; but 
ten years ago California scarcely raised enough wheat for home 
r. consumption, and now she produces more for export than any other 
. State. Thirteen years since, Minnesota imported her bread-stuffs, 

while to-day she stands next to California in the quantity of wheat 
‘exported. Ten years ago the railway mileage of this country was 
under 40,000; to-day it is 74,000, and within ten years, notwithstand- 
ing the ravages of a civil war, we have added more than seven millions 
of souls to our population, and have become a great manufacturing 
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nation. The statesman of to-day must be no laggard if he keeps step 
to the music of the times. 

All this would have been impossible but for the genie, steam, and 
its agile messenger, electricity, the application of which to the wants 
of the human family is still in its infancy. Within fifteen years the 
carrying capacity of ocean steamers has been doubled, their expenses 
halved, and their speed greatly increased ; this has been accomplished 
by the screw-propeller, the compound engine, and superheated steam. 
Ten years ago the transportation by rail of grain in bulk was deemed 
impracticable ; last year two-thirds of the surplus grain of the West 
reached the seaboard by rail. Within a year the “ quadruplex ” tele- 
graph instrument has been discovered, by which two messages can be 
sent each way upon the same wire at the same time; and the inventor 
claims that the same principle can be multiplied indefinitely, and he is 
now perfecting a “ multiplex ” instrument ; while what is known as the 
“automatic system”’ is claimed to be a still greater improvement, and 
reduces the expense and trouble of telegraphy to the minimum. 
An experimental locomotive has been built during the past year, and 
is now running, which, by a new method of making and applying steam, 
shows a saving of fifty per cent. in fuel besides a great increase in 
power. In the Guide to the United States Patent Office there is the 
following commentary upon machinery for the manufacture of paper: 
“The old hand-process produced about 100 lbs per day ;.a machine 
will turn out 2,000 lbs in the same time. A machine will convert a 
stream of fluid pulp into paper, dry and polish it, and cut it into 
sheets; the time consumed in converting the pulp is two minutes—the 
old process was eight days.” Novel and ingenious applications of 
steam and electricity are so frequent that they now scarcely excite 
more than a passing remark; but when we look back upon the pro- 
gress made in each decade, we realize the truth that there may be in 
the song of steam: 

™ I’ve no muscle to weary, no breast to decay, 
No bones to be laid on the shelf; 


And soon I intend you may go and play, 
While I manage the world myself.” 


These lines were written in 1848 by George W. Cutter, and were 
then considered in the highest degree fanciful and unreal ; but in the 
light of the progress of only twenty-seven years it seems—like Shakes- 
peare’s promise to “ put a girdle round the earth in forty minutes "— 
almost prophetic. 

















INDUSTRIAL ART EDUCATION IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 


N matters of education, the United States has much to learn; 
much either to create or to borrow, before it can rank with the 
leading countries of Europe. Our spread-eagle orators have lauded 
the common-school system to the skies; yet one of the most im- 
portant elements of any school system—compulsory education—is 
just beginning its career with us. It has been adopted in but half 
_a dozen States; in the others, public opinion has not been lifted 
to the necessary level. Yet this feature has been the pride of the 
Prussian schools for more than a century, and is fopnd in many other 
continental ,countries. But it is in its system of technical or pro- 
fessional education tiat this country is the most deficient. It is 
no discredit that our highest institutions of learning do not rival 
those extensive universities of the old world, such as the university 
in Vienna with its two hundred instructors and four thousand stu- 
dents, and nearly four hundred distinct courses of lectures, cover- 
ing the entire realm of science, letters, philosophy, and religion; or 
those magnificent polytechnic schools which are found in most of 
the continental countries, such as that at Carlsruhe, Baden, with its 
more than fifty instructors and five hundred students, and its well- 
organized schools of mathematics, engineering, machine building, 
architecture, chemistry, forestry, and agriculture. These are the out- 
growth of an older civilization, and are not looked for in new or com- 
paratively new countries. There are also those who may contend 
that the constitution of American society and character, and the condi- 
tions of success here, are not adapted to the longer and more thorough 
discipline in law, theology, and medicine which is required in many 
foreign institutions; that we are a money-making people and have 
not time to spend half our lives within the academic walls; and that 
the average American must see, not merely culture and intellectual 
greatness as the reward of study, but financial success, he must be 
satisfied that his university training will enlarge his facilities for 
making money. 
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But it is in this very respect that the American educational system 
is the most behind that of foreign countries. Europe is full of schools 
that teach men how to attain the best results in every department of 
industry: the agriculturist, how to make the soil yield the most and 
the best; the stock raiser, how to produce the finest types of domes- 
tic animals; the forester, how to make the boundless woods contribute 
the most to the general comfort and happiness; the miner, how to 
dig from the earth its mineral riches, and the metallurgist, how best 
to use them; the chemist, how to combine and separate with the 
most useful results; the mariner, how to protect from storm and wave 
the rich commerce in his care; the manufacturer, the best and speed- 
iest modes of converting raw material into the finished product; 
the engineer, how to overcome apparently insurmountable obstacles 
in nature, and give to commerce and travel those magnificent public 
improvements such as the Suez Canal and the Mont Cenis Tunnel. 
The governing principle of all these institutions is, that intelligence 
is the most important element of progress in every department of 
industry ; that agriculture, commerce, manufacturing and mining are 
based on science, or are sciences in themselves, no less than law, the- 
ology, and medicine ; and that it is as important to produce intelligent 
farmers, miners, and manufacturers as it is to have learned preachers, 
lawyers, and doctors. But how far have these technical or special 
schools been founded or borrowed by the Americans, who have not 
the time nor the patience for pure intellectual development, but must 
see a reasonable financial promise in every undertaking? To what 
extent have they developed that system of technical education which 
is most nearly allied with money-making ? 

The importance of making science subservient to agriculture was 
recognized more than three-quarters of a century ago in Germany, 
and now excellent agricultural schools and special schools of chemistry 
are general throughout Europe. In the United States, a great agri- 
cultural country, deriving a large proportion of its wealth from the 
soil, this important branch of education is in its infancy. Consider 
the magnificent schools of mines in France, Saxony, Prussia, Austria, 
Sweden, Russia, and other European countries, with courses of 
instruction occupying from three to four years—and even eight years 
in the Imperial School of Mines in St. Petersburg! In the United 
States, where the earth teems with mineral wealth, schools of this 
class are of recent origin and generally connected with other institu- 
tions. Until within a few years, our young men have been obliged 
to go to foreign lands, in order to become skilled miners and metal- 
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lurgists. Schools of commerce of a high grade are common in Europe, 
both independent of and connected with other institutions; but in the 
United States the only commercial training is that afforded by the 
business colleges established and maintained by private enterprise. 
So also, in most of the maritime countries of Europe, are found schools 
of navigation, the object of which is to train mariners and masters of 
merchant vessels. The European schools of forestry, which afford 
thorough theoretical and practical instruction in silviculture, have 
contributed largely toward the preservation and better cultivation of 
the valuable forests which constitute such an important source of 
national wealth. But no such institution can be found in this country. 
The United States Commissioner of Education, General John Eaton, 
has estimated that not less than fifteen million dollars’ worth of 
horses are annually lost in this country for the’ want of skillful medical 
treatment. And yet, until recently, there have been no opportunities 
in the United States for public instruction in veterinary science; or 
they have been very limited. Since 1857 there has been a veterinary 
college in the city of New York which claimed to be the only regular 
public institution of the kind inthe United States. The Massachusetts 
Agricultural College at Amherst, and Cornell University at Ithaca, 
New York, have each a professor of veterinary science. What other 
schools of this kind have we? Yet Europe has not less than twenty- 
five well-organized veterinary colleges, the best of which are found in 
Germany. Not only are educated veterinary surgeons thus supplied 
for the army and the civil service, but “ privileged horse-shoers” are 
graduated. So, too, schools for the training of midwives are common 
abroad, and in some countries no woman is allowed to practice as 
such unless she is provided with their certificate. Austria has not 
less than eight of these schools, in which more than twelve hundred 
women every year receive practical and theoretical instruction. Spe- 
cial schools of architecture, although of comparatively recent origin, 
also form a part of the educational system of various continental 
countries. Most of these technical schools are public institutions 
under the direction of the government. 

The forward movement, however, has been begun in the United 
States. Under the head of the foremost educator of America, our 
oldest college has already thrown off its narrow, conservative, aca- 
demic character, and is rapidly advancing to a place among the grand 
universities of the old world. Here also the wedge of reform has 
been entered into the loose system of medical education which has 
always obtained in this country; and the Harvard Medical School 
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bears aloft the standard of progress, the forerunner of a better era. 
Although the importance of creating State colleges of agriculture in the 
United States was urged by prominent agriculturists as early as the 
year 1837, the oldest institution of this kind is not yet out of its teens ; 
for it was not till 1857, that the State Agricultural College of Michigan 
was opened. But under the impulse given by Congress in 1862, when 
about eight millions of acres of the public lands were granted for the 
establishment of colleges of agricultural and the mechanic arts in all the 
States and territories, institutions of this kind have been rapidly mul- 
tiplied, and are now in successful operation in many of the States. 
In the important department of industrial education, our institutions 
are of recent origin. One of the most completely developed, the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology in Boston, is scarcely a 
dozen years old; but its facilities for instruction in the industrial 
sciences and arts are already extensive, and will doubtless be greatly 
augmented in the near future. In the same field, doing good work, 
are those valuable young technical schools, the Stevens,Institute of 
Technology, in Hoboken, New Jersey; the Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute, in Troy, New York; the Sheffield Scientific School, New 
Haven, Connecticut, the Polytechnic College of Pennsylvania, in 
Philadelphia; and Lafayette College, at Easton, Pennsylvania. While 
in the department of mining, a good beginning has been made by 
the schools of mines of Harvard University and Yale and Colum- 
bia Colleges. And here should be mentioned with honor our young- 
est school for industrial education, the Worcester (Mass.) Free Insti- 
tute of Industrial Science, but-recently opened, with its vast machine 
shop, for practical training. The good work, therefore, in many 
departments of technical education is progressing, and the introduc- 
tion of the latest feature into our system of public instruction, that 
of art education, brings us to a consideration of that topic. 

Before proceeding further, it may be well to inquire what art edu- 
cation is, how it is imparted, and what are its uses. And here we 
shall make a distinction between general industrial education and 
industrial art education, by treating the latter as a branch of the 
former. Mr. J. Scott Russell, who has read England a valuable lec- 
ture on this subject in his “ Systerffatic Technical Education,” defines 
technical or industrial education as “that which shall render an 
English artillery-man a better artillery-man than a French man; an 
English soldier a better soldier than a Prussian; an English locomo- 
tive builder better than a German; an English ship-builder better 
than an American ship-builder ; an English silk manufacturer supe- 
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rior to a Lyons silk-manufacturer ; an English ribbon-manufacturer 
superior to a Swiss ribbon manufacturer.” It is true that art educa- 
tion, as a branch of general industrial education, will contribute to all 
these ends, and will have an important influence upon all branches 
of manufactures ; but it relates more directly to what may be termed 
the industrial fine arts—those industries in which the superiority of 
the product consists in the excellence of its model or pattern, the 
taste of its design, or the beauty of its colors. We shall not here 
consider art education in its esthetic, but in its industrial relations ; 
not the more advanced branch which has for its object the training,of 
painters, sculptors, fine engravers, etc. ; but the more elementary and 
practical feature which gives us skilled workmen in the ordinary 
branches of industry. We shall consider, not fine art education, but 
industrial art education. 

The system of industrial art education is based upon a thorough 
knowledge and skill in drawing. While drawing constitutes an 
important element in every department of technical education it-is 
the main feature of the branch under consideration. Those who look 
upon drawing as valuable chiefly to the draughtsman or architect, or 
as a matter of sentiment, an idle accomplishment ; who have derived 
their views of its utility from the old-fashioned pedagogue who flogged 
his pupils for idling away precious school hours by covering their 
slates with bad pictures of houses, or worse of ships, know little of its 
importance as an element of national prosperity. “Art education,” 
says Mr. Walter Smith, “in the form of industrial drawing, whatever 
it may cost the country will be repaid to it in the increased value of 
industrial products; it will develop the intellect of the people in an 
eminently practical direction.” The French imperial commission, 
appointed in 1863 to consider the best means of advancing the art 
education of France, with the view of improving its industrial facilities, 
after pointing out how much French industry was indebted to the 
drawing schools of that country, reported, in 1865, that “ among all 
the branches of instruction which in different degrees from the highest 
to the lowest grade can contribute to the technical education of 
either sex, drawing, in all its forms and applications, has been almost 
universally regarded as the one Which it is most important to make 
common.” 

How, then, is this instruction to be imparted to the masses. First, 
by the public schools, in which drawing should constitute an obligatory 
exercise, from the primary to the high school; secondly, by night- 
schools and evening classes for adults; thirdly, by special schools of 
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drawing for all classes; and lastly, by museums, art galleries, and 
other public collections, as well as courses of public lectures on art 
subjects, all of which are important forces in the department of indus- 
trial education. The benefits of this instruction are not limited to 
those apt with the pencil. The long experience of Mr. Smith has 
taught him that about one hundred per cent. of school children can 
be taught to draw well, and that there are but four classes of human 
beings incapable of profiting by this instruction—the blind, the idiotic, 
the lunatic, and the paralytic. 

The less thoughtful may wonder how the industrial prosperity of a 
nation can be so dependent upon the art education of its people. 
This inquiry has been well met by Mr. Walter Smith, in his excellent 
treatise, “ Art Education, Scholastic and Industrial,” recently pub. 
lished. ‘‘ Within the last five and twenty years,” he says, “ we have 
seen a wonderful change take place in the money value of the manu- 
factures of England. While the cost of producing most of the products 
of industrial art has decreased by about one-half, through the inven- 
tion of various machines and the discovery of labor-saving processes, 
the actual value of the manufactured article, taking one branch of 
manufacture with another, is nearly doubled; and this difference is 
not to be accounted for by. any alteration in the value of money. 
How, then, is it to be explained? Simply thus. A manufactured 
article, whether a garment, a piece of porcelain, an article of furniture, 
or even a golden chalice, may be said to possess three elements of 
value. First, the raw material; second, the labor of production; 
third, the art character. The first two in some few cases are a large 
proportion of the value of the whole; and, where no art whatever is 
displayed, it forms the whole value. But in a vast majority of the 
manufacturing products of every country, the elements: of cost of 
material and cost of labor are insignificant in comparison with the 
third element, viz., art character. It is that which makes the object 
attractive and pleasing, or repulsive or uninteresting, to the pur- 
chaser, and is consequently of commercial value. In many objects 
where the material is of little or no intrinsic worth, the taste displayed 
in their design forms the sole value, or the principal, and it has been 
the general elevation of that element which has nearly doubled the 
commercial value of English manufactures. I am not aware of any 
great improvement of material, or of demand, but have seen with my 
own eyes an advance in the artistic element in many branches of 
British industry, from a condition closely bordering upon the bar- 
barism of savage races to the refinement of the greatest art epochs. 
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And it has not been an exceptional case, or a development in one 
direction owing to peculiar circumstances. If we take pottery, glass, 
porcelain, terra cotta, metal work in wrought iron, brass, bronze, silver 
plate, goldsmith’s work, jewelry, paper-hanging, carpets, parquetry, 
encaustic tiles, furniture, cabinet-making, upholstery, stained glass, 
mural decoration, wood and stone carving, chasing, enameling, lace- 
making, embroidery—all show that infusion of taste which has in all 
cases increased, and in many cases doubled their value in the market 
in five and twenty years.” 

Again, in quoting the testimony upon this point of a manufac- 
turer of one of Massachusetts’ busy industrial centers, he says: “ In 
one room where I saw an actual preponderance of old men, who were 
studying the same subject from the same book which I have taught 
to children eight years old and upward, a manufacturer made the 
statement that their designs cost them forty-five thousand dollars a 
year, every dollar of which went to England, France, and Germany. 
If a school of art had been in operation in that city for ten years the 
designs would have cost that manufacturer perhaps five thousand dol. 
lars a year, and the dollars would have been kept within a mile of 
the mill—a clear gain of forty thousand dollars a year to the coun- 
try in one city alone. That forty thousand dollars a year is one of 
the self-imposed taxes upon our ignorance, which we pay to other 
countries, and is a sign of our bondage and slavery to them.” 

The experience of England affords a forcible illustration of the prac- 
tical value of art education. When the industrial and art products of 
all nations were gathered in London, in 1851, the English manufacturers 
were amazed at the beauty and grace of design shown Ey many articles 
of continental manufacture, and were especially humiliated by the 
marked contrast between foreign earthenware and glass, and the Eng- 
lish collection, “ which,” in the language of Mr. Russell, “ disgusted 
the whole nation with its blue earthenware, plates, cups and saucers, 
borrowed from the two thousand years’ tradition of China, and with its 
huge lumps of glass called decanters and glasses, cut or molded into 
hideous distortions of form.” This inferiority was wisely attributed 
to the lack of art education, by Prince Albert, whose earnest efforts 
were at once directed toward the establishment of art schools in the 
manufacturing districts. So soon did these young.institutions bear 
fruit that at the next Universal Exposition in 1855, England, in the 
opinion of Mr. Russell, “ was no longer outstripped in pottery and 
glass’; and when, a few years later, a commission came from France 
to ascertain the cause of this marked progress, they went home and 
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pointed to the English art schools, and the South Kensington Museum, 
as a sufficient explanation. The satire which Sir Charles Williams, 
quoted by Mr. Marryat, had long ago directed against the crude 
wares of English potters, had now lost its force. 


“Such work as this can England do ? 
If rivals Dresden and outdoes St. Cloud. 
For lace let Flanders bear away the bell, 
In finest linen let the Dutch excel, 
For prettiest stuffs let Ireland first be named, 
And for best-fancied silks let France be famed : 
- Do thou, thrice happy England, still prepare 
This clay, and rest thy fame on earthenware !”’ 


The English system of art education which, if not founded by 
Prince Albert, owes its growth to the efforts made by him after the 
Exposition of 1851, has continued to develop since that date. In 
1852 there were only twenty art schools, no night classes for artisans, 
and no free instruction in drawing in the public schools. Twenty 
years later, the nation pointed with pride to one hundred and twenty- 
two special art schools, with nearly twenty-three thousand students, 


’ and five hundred and thirty-eight night classes, with more than sev- 


enteen thousand students, while nearly two hundred thousand chil- 
dren were taught drawing in the public schools without charge. 
That grand educational force, the South Kensington Museum, which 
has done more for English industrial prosperity than any other insti- 
tution, was visited in 1872 by upward of a million persons ; while its 
art library was used by twenty thousand students and its educational 
library by fifteen thousand. Five thousand four hundred of its 
paintings, objects, diagrams, etc., were circulated throughout the 
nation, and were visited by three-quarters of a million persons. Nu- 
merous objects were also loaned to schools of art for purposes of 
study. This institution is not merely a museum for the amusement 
of the public, but is also a valuable training school, “ where above a 
thousand students annually obtain education, fitting them for every 
branch of art work, whether as designers, public instructors, painters, 
sculptors, architects, engravers, lithographers, or as connoisseurs.” 

Not alone in England, but in France, Germany, Belgium, Switzer- 
land, and other continental countries has the system of art education 
experienced rapid progress. In the little kingdom of Wiirtemberg, 
with its two million of inhabitants, there are, according to Stetson, 
four hundred drawing schools. 

Now let us see what has been done in this direction by our own 
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country. In order to ascertain what opportunities are afforded for 
art training in the United States, the National Bureau of Education, 
through Mr. I. Edwards Clarke, has recently made very extensive 
inquiries, the replies to which show that while drawing has been intro- 
duced into the public school system of Massachusetts, where also 
evening schools of drawing and a normal art trainjng school have 





“been established ; has been more or less taught in the public schools 


in many cities and towns of other States; and that mechanical draw- 
ing is taught in many schools of science; there are not more than 
a half dozen schools iin the United States for practical training in 
art as applied to industry and manufactures. The Worcester County 
(Mass.) Free Institute “ offers a three years course of theoretical and 
practical training in those branches of knowledge that underlie the 
industrial arts.” Drawing is a prominent feature of all the courses 
of study. The Lowell Free School of Industrial Design, connected 
with the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, is “intended to 
train young men and women in practical designing for manufactures.” 
The Woman's Art School at the Cooper Institute in New York City 
affords free instruction in drawing, wood engraving, painting, and pho- 
tography. Here, also,a Free Night School of Science and Art is 
maintained for instruction in mathematics, chemistry, mechanics, natu- 
ral philosophy, besides architectural, mechanical, and free-hand draw- 
ing from copy, cast, and life, and perspective and modeling in clay. 
The Philadelphia School of Design for Women is open ten months 
during the year; it is the only one of those here enumerated in 
which tuition is not free, the charge being forty dollars per annum. 
Its aim is “ the systematic training of young women in a knowledge 
of the principles and practice of the art of design, to develop and ex- 
ercise their talents therein, and to qualify them for the practical 
application of art to the common uses of daily life, and in the taste- 
ful shaping and adornment of our manufactures.” The School of 
Design of the University of Cincinnati (Ohio) is supported by the 
fund bequeathed to the city for this purpose by Charles McMicken. 
The course of study extends through four years. 

This, according to the National Bureau, comprises the special 
institutions for industrial and technical art education provided for 
forty millions of people. It should be observed that’a marked pecu- 
liarity of the schools here enumerated is that their existence is due, 
not to the State, but to individuals. While institutions of this class 
in Europe are established, and fostered and directed by the govern- 
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ment, here the government has contributed nothing to their organiza- 
tion or continuance. 

Massachusetts, however, has made the first step in this direction, 
and which in after years will be pointed to as one of her proudest 
achievements. ‘The movement in favor of art education in Massa- 
chusetts,” says Mr. Smith, “is distinctly traceable to the influence of 
a few men, who, from European experience, saw that their country 
and State were behind the times in the promotion of art ; that this 
materially affected the commercial prosperity of the nation and its 
character as an educated people; while the natural progress of manu- 
factures and the accumulation of wealth by the people required 
increased skill in the workmen, and the varied opportunities of art 
education generally.” It is proper that the beginning should be 
in this ancient industrial commonwealth; for Massachusetts, with 
upward of two hundred and fifty million dollars invested in manu- 


_ factures, yielding annually more than six hundred million dollars, may 


be regarded as the leader of our industrial States. Here, where three 
million spindles are busy in five hundred cotton and woolen mills, is 
the home of the American textile industry. 

The law making drawing an obligatory study in all the public 
schools of the commonwealth, from the primary to the high, and 
requiring every city or town containing over twenty thousand in- 
habitants to provide free evening instruction in industrial drawing 
for all persons over fifteen years old, was passed in 1870. Soon 
after, Mr. Walter Smith, then head master of the Leeds School 
of Art and Science, was made the State director of art educa- 
tion. This, as Mr. E. P. Whipple wittily remarked, was the best 
importation Massachusetts ever made. Rich in experience acquired 
by years of study and observation, and with a thorough knowledge 
of the English and continental systems of art education, Mr. Smith 
has labored to organize a system for Massachusetts with an intel- 
ligent zeal and success that have won admiration from all sides. In 
1873 the Legislature further provided for the establishment of a 
State Normal Art School for the training of teachers of industrial 
drawing. This institution, the first of the kind in the United States, 
was opened at Boston in November of that year, and has already done 
much valuable work; but, owing to a lack of funds, its facilities are 
entirely inadequate to the wants of the State. There is, however, no 
doubt that it will soon grow into one of the grandest monuments on 
Massachusetts soil. The plan drawn up by Mr. Smith comprises a 
thirteen years’ course of instruction in drawing, including three years 
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in the primary, six in the grammar, and four in the high schools. He 
also urges the legislature to make the establishment of free evening 
drawing schools for adults, obligatory upon all cities and towns of the 
commonwealth having five thousand or more inhabitants, thus making 
sixty-six instead of twenty-three, the whole number of cities and 
towns supporting schools of this class. Annual exhibitions of the 
drawings made during the year are held in the various cities and 
towns. The results of the latest exhibitions astonished the most 
ardent friends of the enterprise, and demonstrated conclusively the 
importance of art education and its success in Massachusetts. 

It may, perhaps, seem too extravagant to attribute the industrial 
superiority, or inferiority, of a nation to its system of industrial edu- 
cation. It would be difficult to imagine the Sandwich Islands head- 
ing the column in the industrial arts, even though the group were 
covered with art schools as completely as it is surrounded by water. 
And yet look at Switzerland! Deprived by nature of nearly every 
advantage for industrial progress, a country of mountains without 
mines, of lakes without outlets, with no ports, no navigable rivers, no 
canals! Yet among her picturesque mountains skilled industry has 
found ahome. Neither the looms of Lyons nor those of St. Etienne 
can excel herribbons. Her watches, jewelry, and carvéd wood are the 
admiration of the world. Not only are the products of Swiss industry 
found in every country but Swiss workmen are everywhere in demand. 
Now, while this little Alpine nation has developed such admirable 
industrial skill, it has also developed one of the finest systems of 
industrial education on the continent. The magnificent polytechnic 
school of Ziirich is crowded with students from all parts of Europe. 
Other .conditions cr elements of industrial progress than industrial 
education are doubtless essential. But every government of Europe 
which has studied this problem as one of great national importance, 
looks to industrial education as the chief means of advancement in 
the industrial arts. 

It is a fact full of significance to the United States, which has all 
the natural resources to lead the civilized world in manufactures, that 
the nation (the United States) which made the poorest exhibition of 
industrial products at the Universal Expositions of 1851 and 1867, 
made also the poorest exposition of industrial schools at home ; and 
that the countries which give to the world the richest silks, the 
costliest carpets, the most valuable woolen fabrics, the best cotton 
prints, the most artistic productions of the pottery, the glass factory, 
the bronze foundry, and the marble works, also have built the most 
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and the best industrial schools. It is true that certain branches of 
American manufactures have been wrought to a degree of excellence 
that has won a leading position in the markets of the world. Con- 
necticut clocks mark the time for almost as many nations as does the 
sun. American rifles have done their deadly work in every civilized 
country. American sewing machines and pianos have carried happi- 
ness to the homes of every land; and American agricultural imple- 
ments have gladdened the farmer’s heart in every harvest field under 
the sun. We have even acquired an enviable distinction abroad in 
the production of certain domestic implements ; for the American rat- 
traps, pumps, door locks, sausage machines, coffee mills, washing 
machines, buckets, clothes-pegs, besides notions and gimcracks of 
various kinds, have so charmed domestics of foreign countries, that 
similar articles of home manufacture have been driven from the mar: 
ket. But this group of articles showing the excellence of American 
industry is the result, not of that wide-spread knowledge of chem- 
istry, of drawing, of designing, and of science generally, which, infused 
into the working classes, has produced those rare silks, laces, car- 
pets, woolen fabrics, cotton prints, ceramic and glass ware, marbles 
and bronzes, which come to us from the work-shops of Europe ; but 
they are the outgrowth of that wonderful inventive faculty, that 
“ Yankee ingenuity ” which is indigenous to this country. The fleeces 
of California are dressed by American machinery, beyond the reach 
of German ingenuity ; but the peasants of Saxony weave that yarn 
into designs and colors that America can not rival. A Yankee sends 
to the cotton fields of the South a machine for picking cotton, the 
value of which can not be estimated in dollars and cents; but the 
English mills put that cotton into prints that are beyond our 
competition. 

An important problem, then, not alone for the manufacturers, but 
also the publicists of the United States, is presented by the inquiries : 
Why do the merchants of Liverpool glean our cotton fields? Why 
does much of our wool go to Saxony, only to return in fabrics that our 
skill can not equal? Why do the looms of Lyons weave better silks 
than those of Connecticut ? What is the secret, the explanation, of 
this superior industrial skill of foreign lands? Can this country profit 
by the experience of Europe? England has made substantially the 
same inquiries, and has reached the conclusion that the superiority 
of continental workmanship is due, not to greater natural advantages, 
either in materials, surroundings, or workmen; but to superior 
systems of technical education. As Americans are much given to dis- 
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posing of problems by series of resolutions, the probable procedure in 
a case of this kind, would be the appointment of a political committee 
whose report would be about as follows: “ Whereas the superiority 
of many articles of English, French, and German manufacture places 
them beyond American competition ; and whereas it is our first duty 
to encourage American industry—therefore be it resolved that a duty 
of fifty per cent. be imposed upon all articles of foreign manufacture 
which may be superior to our own.” 

Now let us see how this problem has been grappled by foreign 
nations struggling for the mastery in the industrial arts. It has 
already been shown how schools of art began to spring up in the glass 
and pottery districts of England after the lesson of 1851. But that 
same international contest afforded the French and Germans a lesson 
of another kind. They entered that industrial arena, not so much to 
parade their achievements as to study their weaknesses. They saw that 
in the great objects of constructive skill, especially in the departments 
of steel and iron, such as machinery for mechanical and transportation 
purposes, England held a supremacy founded on the experience of 
half a century. They saw that in raw materials competition was 
hopeless. But they said: “ Against English wealth we will put con- 
tinental education ; against their abundance of raw material, we will 
set our greater skill in using it. If we lack that skill, our technical 
schools must produce it. Our ambition shall be to take their un- 
wrought material and return it to them wrought with our superior 
skill.” From here dates that magnificent system of European indus- 
trial education, a system which has dotted the continent with techni- 
cal schools. So marked was the progress of the French and Germans 
in iron, steel, and metal manufacture, the great staples of English 
pride, that such Cassandra-like critics as J. Scott Russell pointed out 
the danger threatening England from foreign rivalry ; but the nation, 
blinded by self-satisfaction, and fortified in the belief that English 
supremacy was perpetual, was not thoroughly alarmed till the Expo- 
sition of 1867. ‘We then learned,” says that same clear-sighted 
critic, “not that we were equaled, but that we were beaten, not on 
some points, but by some nation or other on nearly all those points 
on which we had prided ourselves.” The mills of Prussia were already 
forging Krupp’s steel for English railways, on which the magnificent 
French locomotives of Creusot began to appear. But it had taken 
fifteen years to teach the average Englishman what others saw in five, 
viz., that the long undisputed supremacy of England might be trans- 
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ferred across the channel ; that English mills alone were no match for 
German and French workshops backed by technical schools. 

The English government, at last awakened to a realization of the 
situation, ordered the manufacturers of the nation to investigate and 
report upon the causes of this marked improvement in foreign indus- 
tries. The unanimous answer of all may be given in the report of the 
Birmingham Chamber of Commerce: “In other countries, the work- 
people are instructed in science and art; the effect of this is shown in 
the rapid improvement of their manufactures in beauty of form, excel- 
lence of finish, adaptation to the purpose for which they are intended, 
and cheapness.” The government asked the English artisans: 
“ How dq foreign dyers paint the silks of Lyons and St. Etienne, the 
ribbons of Ziirich and Basle, the woolen fabrics of Chemnitz, and the 
worsted goods of Rheims in colors like nature? Why do their goods 
show a finish which ours can not rival?” The same answer came 
from the hosiery producers of Nottingham, the shawl makers of Leeds, 
the silk makers of Coventry, and the Bradford manufacturers of worsted 
goods. “It is chemistry. France, Switzerland, and Saxony give a 
thorough knowledge of chemistry, not alone to their professors and 
scholars, but to their dyers and workingmen. Wedo not. On the con- 
tinent, dyers are chemists; here they are not. Only special and 
thorough instruction in chemistry will enable our workmen to compete 
with those of the continent.” In the same year the English Council 
of the Society of Arts sent eighty skilled workmen, representing almost 
as many industries, to the work-shops of France to find out the secret 
of French superiority in certain branches of manufacture. Their unan- 
imous reply was: “ Their industrial education has caused it.” Lord 
Stanley addressed similar inquiries to the English foreign consuls; and 
the reports were the same from France, Switzerland, Prussia, Saxony, 
Bavaria, and Belgium—* Industrial Education.” 

Here then is a lesson for the United States. 


. 
«Let those be teachers who themselves excel.” 


The experience of Europe teaches that nations with the poorest 
natural advantages, by industrial education, may take a front rank in 
industrial prosperity ; and that wealth of raw material does not neces- 
sarily secure industrial supremacy. What prize, then may be within 
the reach of this country? With an agricultural wealth to which no 
limits can be assigned, with mineral riches everywhere bursting through 
the surface, with an abundance of water power that no number of mills 
can exhaust, with a network of railroads, water channels, and telegraph 
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lines, that annihilate distance between the field and the factory, the 
mine and the mill—with all these and more riches, not to advance, not 
to rival the skilled industry of Europe, is not. a loss merely, but a 
crime. Here isthe cotton field of the world; gold and silver mines 
that supply all nations; beds of coal and iron that can never be 
exhausted; forests shading every hill-side, and fleeces whitening 
every valley. What is wanting to secure industrial supremacy? Let 
Scott Russell answer: “ The highest value in the world’s markets will 
be obtained by that nation which has been at most pains to culti- 
vate the intelligence of its people generally, and afterward, to give 
each the highest education and training in his special calling. In 
other words, the value of the nation’s work will vary with ghe excel- 
lence of the national system of technical education.” Let Humboldt 
answer: “ National wealth and the increasing prosperity of nations 
. must be based in an enlightened employment of natural products and 
forces.” _Let Justus Liebig answer: “ The nation most quickly pro- 
moting the intellectual development of its industrial population must 
advance as surely as the country neglecting it must inevitably retro- 
grade.” Let Sir Robert Peel answer: “If we are inferior in knowl- 
edge, skill, and intelligence to the manufacturers of other countries, 
the increased facilities af intercourse will result in transferring the 
demand from us to others.” Let the experience of Europe answer: 
“ Industrial supremacy is the prize of industrial education.” 























AN ANCIENT ARABIC PRIZE POEM. 


HE Arabs appear to have possessed a literature in the earliest 
ages, for the apocryphal book of Baruch speaks of “the Aga- 
renes that seek wisdom on earth, the merchants of Meran and of 
Teman, the authors of fables, and searchers out of understanding.” 
The early literature of the Arabs consists entirely of poems 
handed down orally by the Rawis or “ Reciters,” whose office was 


' precisely similar to that of the Rhapsodists of Ancient Greece. Many 


of these poems perished in the wars that accompanied the first propa- 
gation of El Isl4m in Syria, Persia, and Egypt ; but when the convul- 
sion had .subsided, and, the power and religion of the Arabs being 
firmly established, a period of peace succeeded, then learned men 
began to turn their attention to those ancient monuments of their 
language. 

The civilized Arabs of the Caliphate had not lost their pride in 
the achievements of their barbaric ancestors, nor their love for the 
traditions of their desert homes; and accordingly they began to 
search with avidity for the verses of their old rhymesters and bards. 
Mohammedan writers speak of the Arabs before Mohammed's time 
as in a “ state of ignorance” ;—ignorance, that is, not of letters, but 
of the knowledge of the true God. Their principal sciences were 
genealogy, astrology, poetry, and oratory. Of their oratory, noth- 
ing has, unfortunately, been preserved, although the names of two of 
their most celebrated speakers, Coss and Sahban Wail, are known to 
us. But from the Koran we can form a fair estimate of what the 
prose style in vogue among them must have been, and it would appear 
from this that a certain rhythmical elegance and epigrammatic curt- 
ness were aimed at, rather than the logical arrangement and philo- 
sophic accuracy which distinguished the oratory of the Greeks. The 
Koran is little better than a collection of popular oratorical: phrases, 
proverbs, and sentences, and it is this national character which com- 
mends it so strongly to the Arab taste, and renders it so difficult of 
translation into another language. The poems which have come 
down to us from the “ times of ignorance,” are little more than ballads 
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relating to petty wars and border raids ; to the prowess of individuals, 
and to the migration and genealogy of tribes: but they are a mine 
of historical information, and a standing proof of the truth of the 
- Arabic proverb, which says that “the records of the Arabs are the 
verses of their bards.” 

The distinguishing feature of the ancient Arabic poetry is its 
vigor, its freedom from affectation and from all unnatural and strained 
metaphor ; it is nervous and masculine, breathing the free spirit of 
men whose home. was in the desert, and who were not yet corrupted 
by the effeminate manners of city life. But at the same time it must 
be confessed that it is too rude and outspoken for modern taste, 
that its range of subjects is extremely limited, and one soon tires of 
the incessantly recurring descriptions of petty conflicts and scenes of 
tent life, and of the stereotyped allusions to timid gazelles, fleet camels, 


and plaintive doves. When the preposterous claims of the Koran to ° 


inspired perfection of expression and style had stereotyped the Arabic 
language, and the seal of fanaticism had been set upon the Arab char- 
acter, much of this pristine vigor vanished, and the freshness and 
originality of the early poetry ceded to a stilted and monotonous 
tameness. Description of a deserted camp, or of the departure of the 
poet’s mistress with her tribe—scenes, in fact, which had suggested 
most of the ancient odes, and which therefore formed the most natural 
exordium—these were now adopted merely as a conventional trick of 
composition, much in the same way as the invocation of the classic 
muse was de rigueur with the’ poets of the last century in our own 
country. But fettered as it was, the national genius would sometimes 
burst its bonds, and the poets of the Caliphate occasionally uttered 
thoughts which would have lived and shone in any age. 

With the establishment of the Court of the Caliphs at the newly 
founded city of Bagdad, on the banks of the Tigris, commenced a 
new era in Arabic literature, and the old Hammasah (or heroic) verses 
gave place to a more polished style of composition. In speaking of 
this period we would warn the reader against the too prevalent ten- 
dency to give the Arabs more than their due share of credit in the 
revival of letters, and to ignore the real authors of the movement— 
the Persians. The Semitic mind is wanting in the inventive faculty, 
it is apparently incapable of appreciating fine .art, and is but ill 
adapted to the cultivation of science. But it is far from slow to per- 
ceive the advantages of all these things, and, when possible, to avail 
itself of them. Now the propinquity of the new and wealthy court to 
the confines of Persia naturally attracted to it natives of that coun- 
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try. When civilized and learned men came among the rude Arabs, 
they made the latter feel the want of something more intellectual and 
refined—they taught the Caliphs what was wanting to complete the 
enjoyment of the wealth which they had amassed, and when the new- 
comers proffered their services to aid in supplying the deficiency, the 
offer was eagerly accepted. Persians, and even Greeks, were employed 
to minister to the luxury of the potentates, and to assist them in 
the government of their daily increasing kingdom ; and works on the 
various sciences, philosophy, and medicine were translated into the 
Arabic from the Persian, Greek, and Indian languages. 

The reflex action of this revival of letters was soon felt in Europe. 
Europe has to thank the Arabs for initiating the movement, but the 
instruments by which it was effected were members of the Hindu- 
European race. Even in those very things which we are accustomed 
to regard as purely Saracenic, that is, Semitic, there is little to which 
the Arab can justly layaclaim. The graceful architecture, the exquis- 
ite Arabesque patterns, the rich harmonious coloring of the mosques 
and palaces of Damascus and Bagdad are all Persian in origin, and their 
details are Persian even in name. “ From the second to the eighth cen- 
tury of the Hejrah may be considered the Golden Age of Arabic litera- 
ture, and the munificence of the Abbasside Caliphs attracted to their 
court the most brilliant literary men of the East. Under the enlight- 
ened rule of El Mensur, Harun er Rashid and El Mamiun, the works of 
Greek and Indian philosophers, mathematicians, physicians, and geo- 
graphers were translated into the Arabic language and preserved from 
the oblivion into which they would otherwise have fallen. Then too 
were founded the celebrated universities of Basra and of Kufa in Mes- 
opotamia, of Damascus in Syria, and of Cairo in Egypt. Later on 
came the civil and religious revolutions which reduced the power of the 
Abbasside Caliphs, and the rival dynasty of the Fatemites, claiming 
descent from Ali, the cousin and son-in-law of Mohammed, established 
themselves in Egypt and succeeded to tht position of patrons of 
Oriental learning. The successes of Saladin the Great in turn humbled 
the pride of the Fatemites, and the Abbasside Caliph was once more 
proclaimed Sovereign of the East. The sovereignty was, however, 
merely nominal, and the jurisdiction of the caliph was confined to 
spiritual matters, while his conquering vassal remained the real and 
independent master of the Empire. But Saladin was worthy of the 
authority of which he had thus obtained possession, and proved 
himself as munificent a patron of learning as either Abbasside or 
Fatemite.” 
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The Moors in Spain did much for the revival. of literature in 
Europe, but they borrowed much in return for what they gave. Like 
the Arabs of the Caliphate of Bagdad, they were sensible that they 
lacked energy and originality of conception; that they were in danger 
of keeping too much to one groove; and this defect they rentedied by 
seeking every opportunity of contact with the more vigorous and 
practical minds of the West. This Occidental influence is most 
strongly marked in their poetry. Emancipated from the old 
conventional forms, they introduced those pleasing varieties of 
rhyme and meter which are still known by the name of Andalusian. 

What the ballad was in preserving the memory of the Scottish 
border wars, such was the eclogue in perpetuating the history and 
traditions of the various tribes of the Arabian peninsula. The pecu- 
liar construction of their language, and the richness of its vocabulary, 
‘afforded peculiar facilities for the metrical expression of ideas, and 
accordingly the art of Mundzirah, or poetic disputation, in which two 
rival chieftains advanced their respective claims to pre-eminence in 
extemporary verse, was brought to the highest perfection among 
them. Toward the end of the sixth century after Christ, an annual 
fair was established at a town called Ocadh, with the special object 
of encouraging poetical talent, and poets from every part of Arabia 
were in the habit of attending it and courting the criticism of their 
fellow-countrymen. The successful compositions were inscribed in 
letters of gold and suspended, by way of challenge, upon the doors of 
the Kaabeh, or temple of Mecca, from which circumstance they 
acquired the name of Mdallacdt, “ suspended.”” Seven of the most 
celebrated of these prize poems have been handed down to us, a 
translation of one of which is presented to the reader. It is the com- 
position of ‘Antarah, the son of Muawiyeh ’bn Sheddad, who lived 
shortly before the appearance of Mohammed. His mother was a 
slave, but the extraordinary valor and ability which he displayed, 
induced his father to give him his freedom. The imagery of the 
poem, though vigorous, is, as we might expect, often rude and erratic, 
passing with sudden transition from a gentle pastoral utterance to 
the fierce breathings of battle and revenge; at one time dwelling 
fondly on the image of a beloved maiden, at another conjuring up 
with grim delight the image of a slaughtered foe. I have given it, 
as far as possible, in its native simplicity, without seeking by suppres- 
sion or embellishment to adapt it to modern European taste. 
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THE ARGUMENT OF THE POEM. 


The poet hesitates to begin upon a hackneyed theme. He apos- 
trophizes the spot where his mistress’ camp had formerly stood ; 
laments the difficulties in the way of their union, arising from the 
mutual enmity of their respective tribes. Describes his first meeting 
her, and the consternation which he then felt at the prospect of her 
departure. Dwells upon her charms with some quaint and pleasing 
imagery, and contrasts her life of ease with his own life of danger and 
toil. At length he determines to follow her upon a fleet she-camel, 
comparing it for swiftness to an ostrich, of which bird he introduces a 
humorous description. Reverting to his mistress, he seeks to impress 
upon her his own virtues and nobility, concluding his self-recommend- 
ation with a proud boast of his own valorous exploits. This leads him 
to describe two single combats, in each of which he had slain a mighty 
hero. He enlarges upon the bravery and nobility of his antagonists, 
with a view to enhancing his own warlike prowess. Again remem- 
bering his mistress, he alludes briefly to the circumstances of his first 
inquiry after her, but almost immediately resumes the narrative of 
his own valorous exploits, glorying in the importance with which 
his services are regarded by his tribe, of whom he is always the chosen 
champion. He comes at last to the subject of his poem, which is a 
vow of dire vengeance against two young men who have offended him, 
concluding with a cruel exultation over the fate of their father, who 
had fallen by his hand. 


‘ANTARAH., 


Have then the poets left a theme unsung ? 
Canst thou too recognize thy love’s abode? 
Home of my Ablah! dear for her dear sake ! 
Would that thy stones, Jewd, could speak to me. 
Here have I often made my camel kneel, 

Whose stately bulk, a very tower of strength, 
Shall comfort me in my forlorn estate. 

Ah! Ablah dwells in lone Jew, our tribe 

In Hazn and far Saman have pitched their tents. 
Hail, prince of deserts! for since she has gone 
Thy solitude is desolate indeed. 


She made her dwelling in the foemen’s land, 
Who roar against me with a lion’s rage. 

And now midst dangers I must seek my love. 
I loved her ere I knew it, and my hand 
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Was raised the while to shed her kinsmen’s blood ! 
I loved thee, Ablah !—By thy father’s life 

That love has cost me many a bitter pang 

That thou, the daughter of a hated race, 

Should’st be my heart’s most loved and honored ! 
But thou hast left me, and thy kinsmen’s herds 
Feed in Oneizah, and in Gheilam mine. 


Ere thou didst leave me, I beheld thy steeds 

All stalled and saddled through the livelong night ; 
Yet never dreamt I that the time drew nigh 

Till thy milch camels, lacking other food, 

Cropped the unsavory khimkhim grains that grew 
In rank luxuriance about the camp. 

Full two and forty camels pastured there, 

Black as the feathers of a raven’s wing. 


’Twas then her beauties first enslaved thy heart, 

Those glittering pearls and ruby lips, whose kiss 

Was sweeter far than honey to the taste. 

As when the merchant opes a precious box 

Of perfume, such an odor from her breath 
“Came toward thee, harbinger of her approach. 


Or like an untouched meadow where the rain 
Hath fallen freshly on the fragrant herbs 
That carpet all its pure untrodden soil. 

A meadow where the frequent rain-drops fall, 
Like coins of silver in the quiet pools, 

And irrigate it with perpetual streams ; 

A meadow where the sportive insects hum 
Like listless topers singing o’er their cups, 
And ply their forelegs like a man that tries, 
With maimed hand, to use the flint and steel. 


My Ablah sitteth night and day at ease 

On downy cushions, while my nightly seat, 

Is on the hard back of my bridled steed. 

My cushion is the saddle deftly set 

Across the withers of a noble horse, 

With sturdy legs, plump shoulders, broad of girth. 


I have a camel of the Sweddan breed 

Shall bear me fleetly to my loved one’s side, 
A camel which, like some devoted beast, 
Has purchased swiftness at the sacrifice 

Of halt the joys that motherhood doth bring. 
With lashing tail she journeys through the night, 
With stately gait, and makes the trembling hills 
Resouhd beneath the clattering of her hoofs. 
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So speeds the crop-eared nimbly-stepping bird, 
Whom other ostriches of smaller growth 

Are trailing after at the evening tide 

As Yemen camels their barbarian hind. 

He leads the troop, and rears aloft his crest 

As men raise canopies o’er new-made brides ; 

He seeks his eggs in Zil Osheira’s vale, 

And with his small head, and his scanty plumes, 
Presents the figure of a slave-boy dressed 

In furry tunic, all too short of skirt. 

My camel drinks at Dhuradeina’s wells, 

But turns and flees from Dheilam’s hostile stream. 
She swerves and sways as though she turned aside 
From sorffe fierce wild-cat clinging to her flank, 
Large-headed, purring, prowling through the night. 
Whene’er she turns her head to beat him off 

He straight assails her with his claws and teeth, 
With such redoubled swiftness does she flee. 

And when she kneels by er Rida, she seems 

To kneel in crackling rushes, such a sound 

The sun-baked mud gives forth beneath the weight. 
The swarthy drops (like treacle or like pitch, 

All bubbling in the cauldron on the fire) 

Start round her ears, as swift she scours the plain, 
Proud as a stallion envied by thg herd. 


Think not the barrier of a fimsy veil 

Will shield thee, Ablah, from my fond regards, 
When stalwart knights have found a steel cuirass 
Of none effect against my furious thrusts. 


Speak only of me as you find me, I 

Am very gentle if I be not wronged, 

But if they wrong me, my revenge is sure ; 
Like gall and wormwood is the taste thereof. 


I quaff the wine-cup when the sun goes down, 
Old wine that cost me many a shining coin ; 
And oft replenish from the stoppered jug, 
My crystal goblet curiously wrought. 

In such carousing do I waste my wealth, 
Yet is mine honor an exhaustless store. 

If flushed with wine, I make a liberal gift 
My sober moments ratify the boon, 

For mine, thou knowest, is a generous soul. 
Where’er descending falls my flashing blade, 
Low lies the husband of some noble dame ; 
And like the whistling of a cloven lip 
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The life-blood gurgles from his ghastly gash 
And spurtles round him in a crimson shower. 


But if my valor needeth warranty, 

Go ask the hero horsemen of my tribe ; 

Ask them how fares it when I once bestride 
My steed, whom every lance by turns assails, 
Now rushing singly to defy the host, 


Now plunging headlong where the bowmen crowd. 


Each glad survivor of the fierce affray 
Will tell thee truly how I love the fight, 
How little care I have to share the spoils, 


The fiercest warrior arméd cap-a-pié—  , 

No craven coward he, to yield or fly, 

But one whose onslaught e’en the bravest dread— 
Assails me ; grasping in my quick right hand 

A lance, in fashion like a weaver’s beam, 

I pierce his armor, run him through and through, 
And teach this lesson to the wondering hosts : 
“That spears respect not birth nor bravery!” 

I leave his carcass for the beasts to rend, 

To munch his fingers and his comely wrists. 


There came a noble champion from the ranks, 
To win him glory anfl defend his right,— 

And lo! I pierced hifh through his coat of mail ; 
For all he was the hero of his clan, 

To whose accustomed arm came nought amiss, 
The warrior’s weapon or the gambler’s dice ; 
To tear the standard from its bearer’s grasp, 

Or make the vintner haul his sign-board down— 
For such a guest would leave him naught to sell. 
Ah! when he saw me from my horse alight, 
And knew ’twas I had taken up his gage, 

His lips were parted—but he did not sazZe / 

I watched him lying at the close of day, 

But ’twas not enna made that ruddy stain 
Which tinged his fingers and his manly brow. 
Poor lad! His garments had not ill become 

A poplar tree ; the sandals which he wore 

Were tanned in token of his royal birth ; 

I ween his mother had not two such boys! 

And yet I speared him, following up the thrust” 
With keen-edged sword of glittering Indian steel. 
Sweet lamb! how fair a booty wouldst thou be 
Were it but given me to call thee mine. 

I called a little maiden from our tents 
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And bade her run and bring me back the news, 

And thus she spake to me on her return: 

«I saw the foeman lulled with treacherous ease, 

And whoso wills it, his that lamb shall be. 
p44 Her neck is comelier than a graceful fawn’s, 

Her form is fairer than a young gazelle’s!” 





They tell me such an one requites my boons 
With base ingratitude, it may be so: 
Ingratitude will on itself recoil. 


I mind the precepts which my uncle gave. 

I mind his counsels when I seek the field 

Where many a lip with quivering terror curls. 

I mind his counsels in the battle whirl, . 
Where cries for mercy only seem the more 

To swell the volume of the deafening din. 


. 
My comrades placed me in the foremost rank, 
To shield their bodies from the hostile spears ; 
I shrank not then, or if I seemed to pause, 
*Twas but the press of the retiring hosts 





wi That stopped my courser in his wild career. 

a “Ho! ‘Antarah to the rescue!” was the cry, 

. While spears were pointed at my charger’s breast, 
. Like cords that draw a bucket from the well. 


I urged him forward, charging on the spears, 

Till wounds had woven him a bloody vest ; 

Then turned he toward me with his tearful eyes, 

And neighing plaintively bewailed his hurt. ‘ 
Poor beast, he well-nigh gave his anguish words ; 
He would have spoken but he knew not how ! 
Then came a clamor that revived my soul, 

Our warriors shouting, “‘ On, brave ‘Antarah, on!” 
Stern-visaged horsemen o’er the plain careered, 
On prancing chargers of the goodliest breed ; 

And now—A camel bears me where I list 

And turns obsequious at my least command, 


Al. I only trembled lest my death befall 
Ere I have wreaked my vengeance on the brood 
Of Dhemdhem, curs who dare asperse my fame, 
4 While I restrain me from reviling them. 
The pair have vowed that they will have my blood, 
They threaten loudly—when I am not by! 
Well, let them threaten, dut J left their sire 
A feast for vultures and for beasts of prey. 





With the foregoing specimen of the ancient poetry of the desert, 
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the reader may compare the following, the originals of which we wrote 
down at the dictation of two Bedawin Arabs. 

The first is the composition of Sel4meh Abn Taimeh, one of the 
camel-drivers to the Sinai Expedition ; it is a lament upon members of 
his family and tribe who were drowned in a great sez/, or flood, which 

4 visited one of the main wadies in the Sinaitic peninsula in the year 
1867. The second records an incident in Arab warfare, and was told 
me by Suleiman ibn “Amir, sheikh of the Teydhah Arabs, when passing 
the spot upon which the battle to which it alludes was fought. 


A CAMEL-DRIVER’S ELEGY. 


I dreamed a dream which filled my soul with fear. 
Fresh grief came on me, but the wise have said 
When sorrow cometh, joy is hovering near. 
Methought I looked along a forest glade 
And marveled greatly how the trees did rear 
Their heads to heaven; when lo! a whirlwind laid 
Their trunks all prostrate. Then I looked again, 
And what but now like fallen trees had seemed 
Were forms of warriors untimely slain. 
Again my fancy mocked me, and I dreamed 
Of storms and floods, of fierce, resistless rain, . 
Of vivid lightnings, that above me gleamed ;— 
And yet again dead men around me lay. 
Dead men in myriads around me slept, 
Like the Great Gathering of the Judgment Day. 
I woke—a torrent through the wady leapt— 
Nile had his ancient barriers washed away 
And over Teirdn’s peaceful desert swept ; 
Nor spared he any in his angry mood 
Save one—to be the river-monster’s food. 





A TEYA’HAH BALLAD. 


Like Israel's hosts in days of yore 
The trackless waste of Tih * we crossed ; 
Both men and beasts were grieving sore, 
Both men and guides the way had lost. 


* Yet still our stolen herds we sought 
. , And wandered on in fruitless quest ; 
With maddening sorrow all distraught 
We rent the robe and beat the breast. 


* Badiet et Tih, the Wilderness of the Wandering—the Desert north of Sinai. 
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But lo! another path we took 

And shouts of triumph rent the air. 
The wady, it was Du ‘| Buruk 

The robber and his spoil were there. 


Zewaid rushed upon the foe 

And chased them o’er the open plain ; 
Zewaid struck the foremost blow 

And cleft the leader’s head in twain. 


A comrade to avenge him flew, 
Zewaid made the foremost thrust, 

And pierced his body through and through 
And laid the hero in the dust. 


And to Zewaid in the fight 
The timid for protection went, 
Like men who on a windy night 
Seek shelter in a friendly tent. 
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REAT occasions develop great men. In the world’s progress 

the good constantly comes in conflict with the evil; and, when 

this evil is a great one, surrounded and defended by those whose 

pride, interests, and passions have made them its devotees, the con- 

flict gives birth to herculean labors on either side, and brings forth 
and educate$ for it those who are equal to its demands. 

Such a conflict, perhaps second to no other in the world’s his- 
tory was that between Freedom and Slavery in their struggles for 
supremacy and existence in the United States: and which has finally 
culminated in the complete overthrow of slavery and triumph of 
freedom. 

In ‘this conflict Salmon P. Chase was to act a conspicuous and influ- 
ential part. Born in New Hampshire in 1808, he grew up at the right 
time to devote his manhood to it. His ancestors on his father’s side 
were among the early settlers of Massachusetts, as early as 1640; and 
were physically and intellectually far above the ordinary standard. 
Many of them, his father included (who was a farmer), had occupied 
important and honorable public positions. His mother was of Scottish 
descent, a beautiful woman, and evidently not inferior in intellect and 
worth to her husband. The product of such an union could hardly 
fail of possessing natural qualities fitted to labor in such a cause. Mr. 
Chase did possess them, physically, mentally, and morally. His per- 
son, when fully developed, was impressive, even commanding. He 
was six feet two inches high, with a form and figure proportioned to 
his height. He was capable of great and protracted labor. He had 
a broad and massive forehead which, when a child, attracted the 
attention of as great a judge of men as Jeremiah Mason, and called 
forth from him the remark, “ A boy with a head like that will cer- 
tainly make his mark in the world.” His puritanic Scotch will was on 
a par with his intellect, and never failed him whatever the occasion. 

* THE LIFE AND PUBLIC SERVICES OF SALMON PORTLAND CHASE, United States 


Senator and Governor of Ohio, Secretary of the Treasury, and Chief-Justice of the United 
States. By J. W. Shuckers. D. Appleton & Co. New York. 
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He had also a good memory. Referring to it at the time he was a 
school-boy, he says, “ I had at this time a very good memory, and, on 
one occasion, when with Colonel Dunham ” (his teacher), “ committed 
the whole Gospel of St. Matthew for a single Sunday school recita- 
tion ;” but adds, “I wilknot however vouch for the accuracy of the 
recital.” Thus it will be seen that nature had done much to fit him 
for the work he was called to perform. What nature had thus planted 
had to be properly nursed and cultivated in order to bring forth good 
fruit. What was this nursing and cultivation ? 

Soon after he was eight years old his father died, leaving his affairs, 
much embarrassed, to the management of his mother. Upon settle- 
ment of the estate she found herself possessed of nothing except a 
small house with a little farm attached, and with ten children to pro- 
vide for. Brave woman, who not only provided for the physical 
wants of these children, but aided Mr. Chase materially in his college 
education by pecuniary assistance ! 

Before his father died, Mr. Chase had acquired some of the rudi- 
ments of education. Referring to this he says: 


“ My earliest recollections are of the farm and of the district school. Books.were 
scarce, and I learned my letters from a birch-bark alphabet made by my father. I 
believe I was a pretty good scholar, and generally at the head of my class, though 
not unfrequently displaced from that position by the pretty daughter of one of our 
neighbors.” 


After his father’s death he continued attending such schools as 
were usually provided in the country at that time, for such boys, in 
one of which he commenced the study of Latin and Greek. His pro- 
gress in his studies appears to have been satisfactory but not extra- 
ordinary. One of his teachers represents that, 


“so soon as he could read, reading became a passion. To get away into some 
unnoticed corner of the house, or under a clump of trees with a book and Bessie 
(our neighbor’s pretty daughter) by his side, reading aloud to her, was his chief 
happiness and occupation. The book thus read was ‘ Rollin’s Ancient History.’ ” 


How much of this came from a love of reading, or how much from 
the pleasure of a ¢éte-d-téte with pretty Bessie, for whom he seems to 
have formed a strong boyish attachment, it may be difficult to deter- 
mine.. It is well to notice this little iggident, as also the manner in 
which Mr. Chase refers to this little girl in after years, as it shows he 
had a heart susceptible of lasting impressions. It is also another 
evidence of the endurance of attachments formed in our childhood, 
and the sweetness of their remembrance in after years. 
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We dwell thus on the early period of Mr. Chase’s life, not so much 
to discover the progress he made in book learning as the character he 
formed and the influences contributing thereto, while under the direc- 
tion and tutelage of his mother. 

When twelve years old he went to live with his uncle, Bishop 
Chase, at Worthington, Ohio. Educated, not in the lap of luxury, 
but in adversity, the best of schools when a child is guided by the 
hand’ of a wise and loving parent, he learned to be resolute and self- 
reliant. We see these traits exhibited by him when on his way to 
Ohio. While at Buffalo, waiting for the lake to become clear of ice, 
his brother and Mr. Schoolcraft, under whose charge he was traveling, 
went to Niagara Falls, leaving him behind, though he wished very 
much to accompany them. Not to be balked, he arranged with a 
boy of about his own age to walk down to the Falls. And this they 
accomplished, very much to the surprise of his brother and Mr. School- 
craft. Let it be remembered that at this time he was only twelve 
years old. The same resolution and self-reliance accompanied him all 
through life. 

He had been imbued with a love of truth, and an abhorrence 
of falsehood. While yet with his uncle, the bishop, pursuing his 
studies, a school-mate set fire to one of the desks. Mr. Chase 
attempted to put out the fire, but was prevented by superior strength. 
Presently the tutor came in, and the flames were sdon extinguished. 
Inquiries were made of each boy if he set fire to the desk, or knew 
who did; and each one, the culprit among the rest, answered, “ No.” 

At last the tutor came to Mr. Chase, and asked if he kindled the fire. 
He answered, “ No.” “Doyou know who did?” asked the tutor. Mr. 
Chase answered, “ Yes, sir.” “ Who was it ?”” asked the tutor. “I shall 
not tell, sir,” replied Mr. Chase. Referring to this circumstance, 
Mr. Chase says, “I expected a summons before the faculty, but 
never heard any thing more of the affair. J had been impressed by my 
teaching from infancy up with a horror of lying. 1 thought it dis- 
honorable to inform against a companion, however much in the wrong 
he might be.” All will approve. of his refusal to lie. Whether it 
would have been dishonorable to expose a criminal wrong-doer, 
though a school companion, is another question. In this matter he 
showed his firm adherence to a and what 4e considered honorable. 
This love of truth, impressed upon him in infancy and childhood, to 
be followed under all circumstances, was the polar star of his life. 
On it his eye was ever fixed, and by its light he was ever guided. 
He practiced no chicanery in word or deed. The discovery of 
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truth was the life-labor of his great intellect ; choosing and living it, 
the work of his indomitable will. 

Mr. Chase was ambitious from childhood. The teacher already 
referred to speaks of him, when eight years old, as a “ resolute, hard- 
headed, ambitious little fellow.” He himself, referring to this period, 
says: 

“I was ambitious to be at the head of my class, and without much other ambition, 
not grudging that place even to any one who fairly earned it, and least of all to 
pretty Bessie Marble.” 


In other words, he did not suffer his ambition then to make him jealous 
or unjust ; nor did he ever after intend to. This ambition was instilled 
into him by his mother. Writing of his father, Mr. Chase says: 

“ He was a noted man in the little community in which he lived, and honorably 

known in the State; a leading member of the Masonic fraternity; the friend of 
Jeremiah Mason, and Daniel Webster, then a rising young lawyer and member of 
Congress ; and, in the elaborate style of the times, was addressed as the ‘ Honorable 
Ithaman Chase, Esq,’ ¢#¢/es in which my mother took an innocent pleasure, mixed 
perhaps with a little pride.” 
And the little boy also, sitting by his mother’s side, observing the 
pleasure which these titles gave her—titles which were bestowed for 
public services only—naturally felt an inspiration to gain them for him- 
self. The ambition thus awakened in him never forsook him ; but it 
does not appear that in any act of his life it ever led him knowingly 
to swerve from principle. Undoubtedly it sometimes influenced and 
misled his judgment. 

Religion, or the want of it, more or less influences the formation 
of the character of every individual. Of his, Mr. Chase writes, “I 
was religiously educated, but not under any very severe restraint. I 
was baptized into the Episcopal Church.” Early religious impressions, 
and a sense of accountability and the necessity of divine assistance, 
accompanied him. at all times. When he went out into the world, 
after his college education was completed, he writes : 


“Well do I remember with what earnestness I lifted my heart to God, that I 
might find employment and relief from my embarrassments.” 


Prayer was with him a daily resort, and, in its observance, and in his 
family when he had one, and at other places, he was as simple and 
humble as a little child. To him God was a reality; a person; for 
he writes, not long before his death : 


“T can not confide in an impersonal idea, but in a personal God, whose touch 
I feel, and whose love I know ; the Good Shepherd, whose rod and staff comfort me, 
and whose smile will light up the valley.” 


— ~~ 
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-. It must not be thought that Mr. Chase had no frailties in his 
youth. After referring to some commendations his teachers and 
others bestowed upon him, he remarks : 


“I might put upon the other side many faults, but I prefer to content myself 
with the general confession that my demerits greatly outnumbered and outweighed 
their opposites.” 


When Mr. Chase was fifteen years old, he returned from Ohio to 
the bosom of his family in New Hampshire. It does not appear that 
his character was much changed while living with the bishop. As 
formed in the family circle, it remained to his dying hour. While in 
Ohio, he lived with the bishop, a part of the time at Worthington 
and a part of the time at Cincinnati. When at Worthington he was 
a chores boy—made gardens, milked cows, went to mill, etc. The 
bishop was very strict with him, especially while in Cincinnati. Of 
this Mr. Chase writes, “ At one time I remember going, on Sunday, 
to the Rev. Samuel Johnston’s without permission, and how well I 
was flogged for it.” We will set this down as one of the relics of 
barbarism, and of a by-gone age! 

Soon after reaching home, he recommenced his studies. By teach- 
ing school, and by the aid of such means as the family were able to 
render him, and his share of the small patrimony left by his father, 
he was enabled to prepare for, and enter Dartmouth College, and 
eventually graduate. Of his college life he writes: 


“It was not marked by any extraordinary diligence. I had no friend to advise 
me, and was only sixteen. I stood in a class of about thirty-six, the last among the 
first eight. This wasa rank I could obtain and keep without labor, and I was satis- 
fied with it. I feel ashamed to say so; but such was the fact. . . . My experience 
at school and in college satisfies me of the vast importance to a boy of a wise and 
practical adviser. I had lost my father. I was separated from my mother, and I 
had no one to point out to me the necessity of earnest study and practical aims, and 
how this study would avail me in the after business and intercourse of life.” 


This experience, so forcibly, sadly, and regretfully told, should be 
pondered well by those who have children to educate, and by 
children who are to be educated. 

Having finished his collegiate education, it was his purpose to go 
South and teach school for a time, and then pursue whatever profes- 
sion might seem to be best. 

“His dear mother,” he says, “gave him the little money she could provide 


rather than spare, and he left home with a mother’s blessing, and a sad, yet hopeful 
heart, for the world.” 





a 
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He stopped at several places on the journey vainly trying to find 
an opening for a school, and finally reached Washington. Here, after 
considerable delay and much effort, he succeeded in obtaining a school, 
the income of which, together with a small amount he acquired by 
literary labor, enabled him to commence the study of a profession. 
Accordingly he became a student-at-law in the office of William Wirt, 
at that time Attorney-General of the United States. He formed a 
strong attachment for Mr. Wirt, and in his family found much social 
enjoyment. Mr. Wirt appreciated the talents of his student, and pre- 
dicted for him future usefulness and distinction. Among others who 
sent their children to his school were Mr. Clay, Mr. Wirt, Mr. South- 
ard, and General Bernard, a distinguished officer under Napoleon, who 
returned to France after the revolution of 1830, and became head of 
the military department under Louis Philippe. The General showed 
him many favors, for which he ever after expresses much gratitude. 

In the winter of 1829-’30 he was admitted to the bar in the Circuit 
Court of the United States for the District of Columbia, and, soon 
after, took his departure for Cincinnati, in which “flourishing young 
town” he had determined to make his future home. A few months 
after reaching there he was admitted to practice in the courts of Ohio, 
and opened a law office, with the usual results at first attending one 
who begins a professional career in a large town among strangers. 
But industry, perseverance, integrity, and close attention to business, 
won, in his case as it does in all others, success. 

In 1832 he formed the design of editing and issuing a new edition 
of the statutes of Ohio. The first volume appeared in 1833, the 
second in 1834, and the third in 1835. This was a work of great 
labor, and was executed with such accuracy that it is recognized as 
authority in the courts of Ohio to this day, and was highly approved 
even by such judges as Chancellor Kent and Justice Story. He com- 
menced this work when only twenty-thfo years old. It exhibits won- 
derful industry, intellect, and accuracy. His success in his profession 
was thenceforth no longer a question ; it was fully solved. 

In 1836 happened in Cincinnati what is historically known as the 
Birney mob. It resulted in the destruction of the types and press of the 
“ Philanthropist,” an anti-slavery paper published in the city by James 
G. Birney—a paper firm in advocating its principles, but moderate in 
tone, and edited with great ability. The biographer of Mr. Chase says: 


“In these events Mr. Chase had no other participation than that of any other 
citizen seeing some part of them ; but they filled his mind with a profound indigna- 
tion, and he denounced them with the bitterness of deep feeling.” 
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This is far from doing Mr. Chase justice ; and, as this event gave 
birth and shape to his political principles and political action in sub- 
sequent life, let us see what he himself says of it in his own words: 


“ I viewed,” he says, “ with disgust and horror the mob violence directed against 
the anti-slavery press and anti-slavery men. My own sister was the wife of one of 
the most worthy and respectable of these anti-slavery men, Dr. Isaac Colby. 
Through them I had become personally acquainted with most of them, though I 
did not at this time know Mr. Birney, the editor of the paper. I knew them to be 
as pure, upright, and worthy citizens as Cincinnati contained. Yet against these 
men and their families the fury of the mob, stirred up by politicians and emissaries 
from slave States, was directed. My own sister left her house and took refuge in 
mine. I was opposed, at this time, to the views of the Abolitionists; but I now 
recognized,the slave power as the great enemy of freedom of speech, of freedom of 
the press, and freedom of the person. I Zook an open part against the mob, Of the 
prominent citizens very few stood decidedly on that side. Charles Hammond, a man 
who had some faults and many virtues, among which last were true greatness of soul 
and intense scorn of cowardice and meanness, was chief among the few. I drafted, 
and he, with others, signed, a call for a meeting of those opposed to mobs. He and 
I drafted the resolutions intended to be presented in the meeting ; but when the hour 
came, and we repaired to the court-house, we found the mob there and the meet- 
ing organized. A committee was appointed, and I was named upon it. In the 
committee I read the resolutions we had prepared, but they were voted down, and 
resolutions adopted in their place which, under the circumstance, were justly regarded 
as approving rather than censuring the mob. Shortly after the meeting adjourned 
I was, for a time, in a good deal of personal danger in consequence of a declaration 
that I would sooner give ten thousand dollars thangee the press destroyed by a mob, 
but my assailants contented themselves with demonstrations without proceeding to 
a personal attack. On the night of one of those days a mob gathered around the 
door of the Franklin House, determined to enter and make search for Birney. I 
stood in the doorway and told them calmly, but resplutely, that no one could pass. 
They paused. One of them asked who I was. I gavemy name. One, who seemed 
a ringleader, said I should answer for this. I told him I could be found at any time. 
The mob did not choose to attack me in my position, and, after awhile, to my great 
relief, the mayor, who had been in the house, came out and declared to the mob that 
Mr. Birney was not there ; after which they drew off. 

“ From this time on, though not technically an abolitionist, I became a decided 
opponent of slavery and the slave power ; and if any chose to call me an abolitionist 
on that account, I was at no trouble to disclaim the name. I differed from Mr. Gar- 
rison as to the means by which the slave power could be overthrown, and slavery 
most safely and fitly abolished under our American Constitution, not in the convic- 
tion that these objects were of paramount importance.” 


Mr. Chase dwelt but little in his speeches or writings upon the 
wrongfulness of slavery or the miseries of the enslaved. The task he 
took upon himself was a political one. The slave power was a politi- 
cal power, and the warfare he made upon it was a political warfare; 
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but his political sentiments all grew out of his regard for human rights. 
The brotherhood of the human family was a cardinal principle of his 
politics as it was of his religion. From this principle it followed that 
every individual member of the community, in virtue of his manhood, 
is entitled to every original right enjoyed by any other membér. In 
a word, he believed in the equal rights of all men, civil, religious, and 
political, secured by just and equal laws, regardless of color, birth, or 
property, and this belief was founded upon the Christian doctrine 
of the universal brotherhood of mankind. 

Mr. Chase did not propose to deprive the owners of slaves of 
any legal or constitutional right. At the same time he proposed that 
they should be limited to the use of such powers only as legitimately 
belonged to them. He believed, after a careful and conscientious 
examination of the question, that slavery was entirely a State insti- 
tution, supported wholly by State laws which could have no effect 
beyond the bounds of the State which enacted them, and that the 
General Government had no right by legislation either to abolish or 
establish it; 

“that Congress had no more power to make a slave than to make a king; no 
more power to institute or establish slavery than to institute orestablish a monarchy ; 


and that the Federal Government therefore should relieve itself from all responsi- 
bility for the existence or continuance of that institution.” : 


He believed that Congress had the right to abolish slavery in the 
District of Columbia, and prevent its extension in any of its territories ; 
aad that it should exercise this right. 

It will be seen that he did not coincide with those abolitionists 
that made war upon the constitution. He was nevera destructionist. 
While reforming, he believed in holding fast to that which was good. 

The two great political parties that then existed each embraced in 
its ranks these owners of slaves, and were both under the dominion 
of the slave power. With rare exceptions, neither would appoint or 
elect to office anti-slavery men. Only two ways were open before him. 
First, to unite with one or the other of these parties, and labor to bring 
its members over to his views. Or second, to organize those who agreed 
with him into a separate political party, and gather into it converts as 
they could be made, and wait results until the new party should be 
sufficiently strong to assume the reins of government. He chose the 
latter, and devoted himself to organizing the Liberty party. For 
many years he labored with great ability, wisdom, industry, and self- 
denial, to build up this organization. Its resolutions, drawn by him; 
its addresses, the work of his hand; the speeches he made and the 
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letters he wrote, all in its behalf, are models of their kind in substance. 
and in form, full of wisdom, foresight, and statesmanship, exhibiting a 

clear and comprehensive view of the rights and duties of the General 

and State Governments, and of each individual living under them. 

The extracts from these, published in this Biography, are a mine of 

wealth which no one can examine and not be profited thereby. 

It is evident, however, that the result of these efforts to create and 
build up the Liberty party were unsatisfactory. The party did not 
grow in numbers, or in favor of the people with the rapidity expected. 
It was based on one idea only, viz., Opposition to slavery and the 
slave power. It ignored all other political questions. It is very 
doubtful whether a party thus organized can ever command the sup- 
port of a majority of the people. Few regard any one measure of 
such transcendent importance as to make it their duty to neglect all 
other interests, even temporarily, in order to its success. Many in the 
Whig party and some in the Democratic party, entertaining the same 
views in regard to slavery as those promulgated by the Liberty party, 
believed they could be more influential in upholding these views in 
the party to which they belonged, than by uniting with the new 
organization; and could at the same time, join in the efforts of their 
party friends in establishing other measures important to their inter- 
ests and the welfare of their country. The Liberty party, therefore, 
failed to unite in one political organization all those who held common 
views on the subject of slavery. The principal good it produced came 
from the agitation to which it gave rise of the idea upon which it was 
based. In looking back upon this history, it is well for those who 
think of organizing a new party based on one idea, toconsider whether 
a greater moral effect would not have been produced by directing in 
other channels the same amount of labor, money, intellect, persever- 
ance, and self-denial, which were required to organize and sustain 
this party. 

After the war with Mexico, the apparent determination of slave- 
holders to establish the institution of slavery in all the territories we 
had acquired from that country, to the practical exclusion of free 
laboring men, and the certain creation of many new slave States, 
gave rise to much anxiety and alarm among the people of the free 
States of all parties. Many therefore, without regard to party, 
resolved to resist. 

The presidential campaign of 1848 was approaching, and all 
observing men foresaw that this question of slavery extension, and 


increase of slave States would be one of paramount importance in the 
~ 
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contest. In 1847, Mr. Chase foresaw that it would probably lead to 
new political combinations, which would most likely render unneces- 
sary the further continuance of the Liberty party. In the National 
Convention of that party, held in that year, he accordingly opposed 
the nomination of candidates for president and vice-president for the 
approaching presidential election. 

In the spring of 1848, he joined in a call for a State convention 
to be-held in Columbus, Ohio, of all those citizens of the State opposed 
to slavery extension. One of the objects of this convention was to 
take the initiatory steps for calling a national convention of the same 
character. The State convention was large and enthusiastic. It 
passed resolutions in favor of freedom in the territories, and recom- 
mended a national convention to be held in Buffalo on the oth of 
August then following. 

Accordingly, a national convention of Free-soilers, as" those were 
called who opposed slavery extension, was held at Buffalo, August 
9, 1848. The attendance was unexpectedly great, numbering many 
thousand persons. A platform, drawn up mostly by Mr. Chase, was 
adopted, declaring it the duty of Congress to relieve itself from all 
responsibility for the existence or continuance of slavery wherever the 
Federal government possessed constitutional authority to legislate on 
the subject ; to prevent the extension of slavery into territory then 
free ; and opposing the admission of any more slave States. It also 
declared in favor of cheap postage ; retrenchment in Federal expendi- 
tures; the abolition of all unnecessary officers and salaries; the elec- 
tion of all officers by the people, as far as practicable ; in favor of river 
and harbor improvements, of the grant of public lands to actual set- 
tlers ; and a tariff of duties for revenueto pay the expenses of the 
National government, and pay off the public debt. Martin Van 
Buren was nominated for president, and Charles Francis Adams for 
vice-president. 

Mr. Chase was now confessedly at the head of this new party, 
with a platform broad enough to cover all important measures upon 
which Congress would be called to act. From this time on we hear 
little of the Liberty party. Its members were mostly absorbed in 
this new party, and the organization itself soon passed out of existence. 

The political campaign of 1848 was carried on with great vigor by 
all parties. The question of slavery was the theme of discussion in 
all political papers and political gatherings. The Free-soilers were 
vigilant, active, aggressive. They cast nearly one-eighth of all the 
votes given for president and vice-president. Of these, Ohio gave 
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35,500; but, what was of more importance as affecting Mr. Chase 
personally, was the fact that two Independent Democrats or Free- 
soilers were elected members of the Legislature of Ohio; and that 
the votes of these two determined the political character of the legis- 
lature, and, by acting together with either party, determined also the 
majority on joint ballot. . 

An important question arose in organizing the House. The county 
of Hamilton, in which is the city of Cincinnati, was Democratic; and, 
prior to this election, had constituted one electoral district. It was 
entitled to two senators and five representatives. At the prior ses- 
sion of the Legislature, the Whigs had passed an act, so dividing the 
county into election districts as to secure the election of two Whig 
representatives. The question to be settled was this, Was that 
division legal? If so, then the two Whig claimants were entitled to 
their seats. If not, then the two Democrats must be admitted. The 
political complexion of the Legislature depended upon the de¢is- 
ion of this question, and the decision itself depended on the votes of 
the two Independent Free-soil members. One of these was of Demo- 
cratic proclivities, the other of Whig. One had a decided opinion on 
the subject ; the other had formed no opinion upon it. The Demo- 
crats were finally admitted. 

It has been charged that the vote deciding their admission was 
the result of an arrangement by which Mr. Chase was elected to the 
United States Senate. But this was not so. Mr. Chase and the 
Free-soilers considered this question of membership as entirely a 
judicial question, to be decided wholly upon legal ground, without 
regard to its effect upon the election of any officer. At the time of 
this vote, no arrangement was made, nor any proposition for one con- 
sidered, by which the election of any one was secured, either to the 
United States Senate, or to any other position. 

The Independent Democrats were anxious to accomplish two 
objects. . First, the repeal of the “ Black Laws;” second, the elec- 
tion of an United States senator agreeing with them on the subject 
of slavery. The “Black Laws” repealed, they would be satisfied 
with the election of either Mr. Giddings or Mr. Chase to the United 
States Senate. The repeal of these laws soon followed the organiza- 
tion of the House; many Whigs, many Democrats, and all the Free- 
soilers, voting for their repeal. They required colored people to give 
bonds for good behavior. They excluded colored people from schools 
denied them the right of testifying in courts where a white man was 
party on either side, and subjected them to other disabilities. Their 
repeal was the first substantial legislative fruit of anti-slavery agitation 
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The Free-soilers next bent their efforts to secure the election of 
an United States senator. They proposed to the Whigs that, if they 
would unite with them and elect Mr. Giddings to the Senate, they 
would join them in electing Whigs to certain State offices. On the 
same day they proposed to the Democrats that, if they would unite 
with them and elect Mr. Chase to the Senate, they would join them 
in electing Democrats to certain State offices, giving both parties to 
understand that they would act with the party that should first signify 
acceptance of this offer. The Democrats accepted it, and Mr. Chase 
was elected. The other offices were filled with Democrats and Free- 
soilers. It is a remarkable fact that, though this arrangement was 
bitterly denounced by the Whigs, no word of complaint has ever been 
uttered that any officer, elected in pursuance of it, failed to discharge 
faithfully his official duties. It is also a remarkable fact that after- 
ward, at the People’s Convention, composed mostly of Whigs and 
Free-soilers, Mr. Chase, by a similar arrangement, was nominated for 
governor, and nearly every other nominee was a Whig. It sometimes 
makes a wonderful difference whose ox is gored. 

Thus we see that the young man who, a few years before, in de- 
fense of freedom of speech and of the press, so firmly resisted a pro- 
slavery mob, was, at the age of forty-one, elevated to the United 
States Senate by reason of his adherence to, and defense of, the same 
principles. 

Mr. Chase was elected to the United States Senate on the 22d of 
February, 1849; and took his seat as a member of that body on the 
6th of March ensuing. On his advent into the Senate he found there 
Benton, Calhoun, Clay, Webster, Cass, Corwin, Bell, Berrien, Douglass, 
Jefferson Davis, Mason, Hamlin, and Seward, men of great talents, 
and great renown as statesmen. To gain and maintain an influential 
position among such men required abilities of a high order. 

Reference has already been made to the recent territorial acqui- 
sitions from Mexico, and to the determination of slaveholders to 
transplant slavery into them; also to the strong and growing senti- 
ment in the free States to preserve them from that institution. 
The discussions of this question formed the chief topic of considera- 
tion in Congress and out of it. 

Mr. Webster, among others, comprehended the fearful signs of the 
times, and did not exaggerate when he said, “that we live in the 
midst of strong agitations, and are surrounded by dangers to our gov- 
ernment. The imprisoned winds are let loose. The East, the West, 
the North, and the stormy South, all combine to throw the whole 
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ocean into commotion, to toss its billows to the skies, and to disclose 
its profoundest depths.” 

Mr. Clay undertook to calm the storm, and introduced into the 
Senate resolutions covering the whole ground of controversy, and 
proposing measures for their settlement. A committee was appointed, 
and reported what they regarded a comprehensive plan of adjust- 
ment, accompanied by a bill for the admission of California, for the 
organization of territorial government in New Mexico and Utah, and 
establishing the boundaries of Texas; also a bill making further pro- 
vision for the return of fugitive slaves, and another abolishing the 
slave trade in the District of Columbia. 

The people of California had formed a constitution defining the 
boundaries of their State, and excluding slavery therefrom. While 
Mr. Chase advocated the admission of this State, and the abolition 
of the slave trade in the District of Columbia, he strenuously opposed 
these measures of compromise. By them slavery was not excluded 
from the new territories, the Wilmot proviso prohibiting slavery in 
them, which the people of the free States demanded with great unan- 
imity, was sacrificed, and the territories were opened to the ingress 
of slavery. By them slavery was continued in the District of Colum- 
bia ; and a new law was proposed for the capture of fugitive slaves, 
containing many unjust provisions of doubtful constitutionality. 

The debate on these measures called forth the full mental 
strength of the great men of the Senate. It was able, courteous, and 
dignified. In it Mr. Chase showed to great advantage. The field 
was familiar to him. In every highway and by-way over it he had 
traveled. The questions involved in them are now allsettled. They 
havg become matters of history never more to be resumed. Those 
who engaged in their discussion, and to whom the eyes of the people 
turned with so much anxiefy, have mostly passed away. But who- 
ever will read thosé debates will see that, for moral grandéur, correct 
views of constitutional law, true statesmanship, keen foresight of 
coming events, firm adherence to principle, and confidence in the 
final triumph of truth and justice, the speeches of Mr. Chase will not 
suffer by comparison with those of the greatest and most renowned 
members of the Senate. All of these measures at last became laws. 

Surely slavery should have been content with the victory over 
freedom it had gained in the passage of the compromise measures of 
Mr. Clay; and the subserviency of the two great national parties to 
its behests in demanding the entire suppression of its discussion. 
Far from it. In the Thirty-third Congress it took another step—as 
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it proved, a fatal one. This was no less than declaring inoperative 
and void the Missouri Compromise! 

Mr. Chase stood, if not the first, among the first, of those in the 
Senate who opposed this measure. The speeches he and others made 
in opposition to it were unanswerable. All their efforts were fruitless. 
Its victory was complete, but it was the death-knell of slavery. It cut 
asunder the cord that bound together the great Whig party, and made 
an impassable gulf between northern and southern Whigs. It in fact 
not only disrupted but dissolved that party. 

The dissolution of the Whig party, and the dissatisfaction of many 
northern Democrats with the action of their party in repealing the 
Missouri Compromise, and the willingness of many of these to forsake 
their party and.act politically with those condemning that repeal, and 
resolved to preserve the territories free, made it manifest that the time 
had come for the formation of a new political party opposed to 
slavery extension, with fair prospects of its being supported by a 
majority of the people. 

Before we examine the part Mr. Chase took in the formation of 
this party, it is well to examine the political principles he entertained. 
He remarks that “ He was a Democrat because democracy embodied, 
as he thought, the perfect equality of man before the law, the Chris- 
tian doctrine of the universal brotherhood of mankind.” As early as 
1846, he wrote, “I think that the political views of the Democrats 
are in the main sound; and the chief fault I have to accuse them of 
is, that they do not carry out their principles in reference to the 
question of slavery. Ido not believe in a high tariff, in a bank of 
the United States, or asystem of corporate banking.” The platform 
he drew up, and which was adopted by the Free-soil Convention at 
Buffalo, was in harmony with these views. 

While, at one time, many anti-slavery men, like Giddings and 
Seward, believed that the Whig: party would become so far anti- 
slavery as to perform the political work they were laboring to accom- 
plish, Mr. Chase believed that the Democratic party would become 
so far anti-slavery asto do the same. This belief was strengthened 
when the Democracy of Ohio, in State convention in 1848, passed a 
resolution declaring 

“That the people of Ohio, now, as they have always done, look upon the insti- 
tution of slavery in any part of the Union as an evil, and unfavorable to the full de- 
velopment of the spirit and practical benefits of free institutions ; and that, enter- 
taining these sentiments, they will at the same time feel it to be their duty to use 
all the power clearly given by the National Compact, to prevent its increase. and 
and finally eradicate the evil.” 
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This belief was further strengthened when the Democratic mem- 
bers of the Legislature cast a solid vote for his election to the United 
States Senate, well understanding his anti-slavery views. He could 
not believe that, in the passage of the above resolution, and the vote 
thus given, they were influenced by a mere selfish desire for party 
advancement. In 1849 he wrote: 

“ Heretofore the slave power has been content with retaining slave territory ; 
now it seeks to subject free territory to the blight of slavery. This enormous pre- 
tension has led to a more general examination of the constitutional relations of the 
General Government to the slave system, and that examination has fastened the con- 
viction in the minds of thousands and hundreds of thousands that the Government 
of the Union is bound to prohibit slavery in the territories, and to exert all its legiti- 
mate and constitutional powers to limit, to localize, and discourage it, and especially 
to prohibit its existence in all places within the sphere of its exclusive jurisdiction. 
This ts the conviction of the Democracy. They have announced it over and over 
again, and are pledged to govern their political action by it. Zhzs pledge they will 
undoubtedly redeem.” 


Mr. Chase continued in this faith until the National Democratic 
Convention in 1852, resolved to resist even the discussion of slavery in 
Congress or out of it. He went even so far as to vote the Democratic 
tickets in the State elections from 1848 until that time. He strongly 
desired to be identified with that party and be recognized by it as 
one of its members ; and, in pursuance of that desire, went as far as 
he could, and not sacrifice his principles. He did not attend the 
conventions of the Free-soilers nor support their candidates. Many 
of his old political friends and co-laborers felt keenly this desertion. 
But the action of the National Democratic Convention referred to, 
and the unanimity with which even the Democrats of Ghio abandoned 
their State platform and hastened to place themselves on that of the 
National Convention, dispelled all of his cherished views of that party 
ever becoming an anti-slavery party and doing anti-slavery work. 
He returned again to the ranks of the Free Democracy, was the 
author of the platform adopted by them in their National convention 
at Pittsburgh in 1852, and gave to it, and the candidates nominated, 
a hearty support. 

Though Mr. Chase continued thenceforth acting with the Free- 
soil party, he held himself ready at all times to join in political action 
with any and all who would subordinate all other -political questions 
to that of opposition to slavery. He had learned,what all experience 
proves to be true, that there can be but two great political parties in 
a free government: one a conservative, and the other a progressive 
party. Any new political organization, to be successful, must absorb, 
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and be mostly composed of those belonging to one or the other of 
these parties. As already stated, after the backward somersault 
taken by the Democracy of Ohio, he lost all confidence in the Demo- 
cratic party. The only course left him was to labor on in the Free- 
soil organization, and abide his opportunity. That opportunity came 
with the repeal of the Missouri Compromise. 

On the introduction of that measure in the United States Senate, 
the Free Democrats in Congress issued an address to the people, 
setting forth the dangerous character of the propositions, truly 
characterizing it, , 


“as a gross violation of a sacred pledge, as a criminal betrayal of precious 
rights; as part and parcel of an atrocious plot to exclude from a vast, unoccupied 
region immigrants from the Old World and free laborers from our own States, and 
convert it into a dreary region of despotism, inhabited by masters and slaves.” 


It entreated the people to be mindful of that fundamental maxim of 
Democracy, Egual and exact justice for all men. It implored Chris- 
tians and Christian ministers to interpose their divine religion, requir- 
ing them to behold in every man a brother, and to labor for the 
advancement and regeneration of the human race. The address con- 
cluded by declaring that they 


“should resist this measure by speech and votes, and with all the abilities that God 
had given them ; and that, if overcome in the impending struggle, they would not sub- 
mit, but would go home to their constituents, erect anew the standard of freedom 
and call upon the people to come to the rescue of the country from the domination 
of slavery. We will not despair,” said they, “ for the cause of human freedom is the 
cause of God.” 


This appeal, the joint production of Mr. Chase and Mr. Giddings, 
and one of the ablest documents issued on behalf of freedom during 
its struggle with slavery, created an instant and intense excitement. 
Opposition to the repeal of the Missouri Compromise was manifested 
everywhere at the North, and was confined to no party. The Whig 
party, as already stated, was dissolved, and its members at the North 
were prepared to enter into a new organization. Many Democrats 
also abandoned their party, and were ready to unite with others to 
preserve the territories for free labor. 

Thus the opportunity had at last come, so long desired by Mr. 
Chase. He very well knew that the majority of the new party would 
be composed of those who had formerly been Whigs, with whose 
policy he did not generally agree, and who had strong prejudices 
against him personally ; but, so devoted was he to the cause of free- 
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dom, that he unhesitatingly united with them in calling a people's 
convention at Columbus, Ohio. . 

The Convention met on the 13th of July, 1854. An old line 
Democrat was chosen President; an old line Whig vice-president ; 
and a Free-soiler, secretary. A State ticket was nominated and 
elected in the following October by average majorities of nearly 
eighty thogsand. 

The term of service of Mr. Chase, as senator, terminated in March, 
1855. He was not so absorbed by the slavery question that he 
neglected other measures. On the contrary, he was attentive to all 
the interests of his constituents. He supported the Homestead Law, 
the devotion of public lands to the support of the indigent insane, the 
abolition of the franking privilege, the improvement of navigation on 
inland seas and rivers, the abolition of cruel and unusual punishment 
in the navy, and advocated and voted for cheap postage. He moved 
and carried an amendment to an appropriation bill, making the first 
appropriation of money for the survey of a route for a railroad from 
Missouri to California. 

That his career as senator was satisfactory to his constituents, is 
manifest from the fact that they elected him Governor of the State 
by a large majority at the first State election after his retiring from the 
Senate. The Governor of Ohio is exclusively an executive officer. 
He takes no part in the making of laws. He has no veto power, and 
neither signs, approves, nor disapproves them. His duty as Governor 
is to see that these laws are faithfully executed, acquaint the Legisla- 
ture from time to time with the condition of the State, its finances, 
etc., and recommend such measures for its adoption as he thinks the 
welfare of the people requires. Mr. Chase performed these duties 
with such wisdom, firmness, and integrity, that the people re-elected 
him on the expiration of his first term; and, on the expiration of his 
second term, elected him to the United States Senate. This was the 
spontaneous work of the Republican party, a party born of the repeal 
of the Missouri Compromise, hostile to slavery extension, and des- 
tined to reap immortal honors in its contests with that institution. 
All these high honors were conferred upon Mr. Chase because of his 
inflexible adherence and firm support of the eel that led him to 
oppose the pro-slavery mob in Cincinnati. 

Mr. Chase took his seat in the Senate on the 4th of March, 1861. 
He was now ina position where he could successfully exert all his 
abilities in the service of his country ; and establish in its government 
the cherished principles of his life. In this position his talents were 
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greatly needed. Most of the able men of the South had retired 
irom Congress and joined, either secretly or openly, in the initiation 
of the rebellion. The war clouds, dark and portentous, were gather- 
ing in the South, and already the mutterings of distant thunder were 
heard. The bloody conflict was sure, inevitable. The war, on the 
part of the North, was waged for the preservation of the Union yet; it 
was evident from the beginning that it could be made successful in no 
other way than by giving freedom to the enslaved. To this struggle 
it was of vast importance that there should be at the helm, to guide 
the legislation of Congress, men of tried statesmanship, thorough 
masters of constitutional law, able at a glance to comprehend the 
great questions involved in the struggle, and to see and procure the 
adoption of, the legal means by which they were to be solved. Mr. 
Chase was one of the men pre-eminently fitted for this position by 
natural endowments, and familiarity with these questions and the 
laws applicable to their solution. With him in the Senate guiding 
national legislation, and Lincoln in the executive chair, by his wigdom, 
knowledge of men, firmness and perseverance, executing the laws of 
Congress, and properly applying the means furnished for carrying on 
the war—the one hastening emancipation by legislation, the other by 
the exercise of the war powers—the duration of the war might have 
been shortened, and these two great men always have labored together 
in harmony, and for the best interests of the country. 

Slavery was sure to perish. Then must follow reconstruction, and 
the necessary legislation and amendments of the Constitution to pro- 
tect the rights of the emancipated, and, at the same time, establish 
and maintain wise governments in those States. Ten years have 
now nearly passed since the war ceased, and yet those States can 
hardly be said to have made any moral or material progress. In some 
of them, instead of advancement in these respects, there has been 
retrogradation. Their condition is a sad comment upon the demorali- 
zation of war, and the folly and evil of party legislation. 

The will of the governed, legally expressed and embodied in laws, 
forms the basis of our republican institutions of government. But that 
governments may be maintained, and the people living under them 
may prosper, this will must be intelligent and virtuouge Ignorance 
and vice can not make wise and just laws, nor properly enforce them. 
Washington, in his Farewell Address, declares “ that virtue or morality 
is a necessary spring of popular government, that it is essential that 
public opinion should be enlightened.” Have these fundamental 
principles been sufficiently consideted in the reconstruction of the 
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Southern States? Was it not a mistake to exclude so many, indeed 
any, of the enlightened portion of the people in those States from tak- 
ing part in the reconstruction, and forming their new constitutions 
and governments? Ought not the bounds of legislation, within which 
these States might act, to have been fixed by amendments to the 
National Constitution, and then all the citizens of each State invited 
to reorganize their government so as to revolve harmoniously within 
these bounds? The work of reconstruction was a great work, not 
much, if any, less than the suppression of the civil war, and requiring 
even more wisdom ; for the one was in a great measure the result of 
physical force ; the other must of necessity be the work of intelligence, 
patriotism, and statesmanship. In the work of reconstruction, the 
talents, the moral influence, the experience, the political principles, 
and constitutional views of Mr. Chase, had he been in the Senate, 
would have been of transcendent value. His moral views are 
expressed in these words : 

“ True patriotism requires that the close of a great civil war should be marked, 
not by proscription or disfranchisement, but by manifestations of sincere good-will, 
especially from the successful to the unsucessful.” 


His views of the legal, constitutional status of the rebel States, he 
expressed as follows: 
“ These States have never been other than States within the Union since they 


became parties to the Federal Government; and the failure to maintain their asser- 
tions of independence in the conflict of arms left them States still within the Union.” 


He expressed his plan of reconstruction as follows : 
“ Take universal suffrage and universal amnesty, and all will be well.” 


While the reconstruction measures adopted by Congress, especially 
the amendments of the Constitution originated and submitted by it 
to the people, and sanctioned by them, show wisdom, and patriotism, 
and humanity on the part of those who initiated and adopted them, 
which entitles them to the favorable judgment of the people, it can 
not be doubted that more humanc views of the condition of those who 
had been in rebellion, strongei desires for the welfare of a// the peo- 
ple of the Southern States, clearer views of their constitutional rights 
and closer g@dherence to the fundamental principles of republican 
government, would have prevented many errors of legislation, arrested 
the growth of much of the ill feeling there now exists between the 
colored and white population of those States, restored harmony and 
good-will between different sections of the Union, revived business 
and prosperity especially in the South, reduced the army, lessened 
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the expenses of the General Government, and relieved the people of 
much of the taxation which now cripples business, disturbs currency, 
fluctuates values, and adheres a remorseless lien upon all property. 
How to protect the freedmen, and at the same time maintain local self- 
government, was the great difficulty of reconstruction. Surely the re- 
fusal to permit the most enlightenéd portion of the Southern people to 
take part in it did not lessen the difficulty. Ten years of congressional 
legislation and interference with State government by the National 
Government have not solved it. And yet this question must be solved 
before peace, order, and prosperity can bless all parts of the country 
and all classes of the people. To its peaceful and speedy solution, 
the good and wise of all parties should contribute their efforts, 
regardless of all considerations except those of right, patriotism, and 
humanity. 

When Mr. Chase stepped down from the Senate to take the 
position of Secretary of the Treasury, he seems to have left the field 
where his labors would have been most useful to the country, and 
where he could have reaped most honor for himself. His instincts 
were right when he replied to Mr. Lincoln’s first intimation of a desire 
to appoint him Secretary of the Treasury, “ that he could not easily 
reconcile himself to the acceptance of a subordinate position.” His 
confidence in his own judgment was too great for him gracefully to 
perform official acts at the behest of another, of which he did not 
approve. Much less was he fitted to hold a position under Mr. 
Lincoln; for they had no tastes in common. He was far in advance 
of the President on the slavery question. His views of it, and the 
measures to be adopted in reference to it, were better considered and 
more mature. He chafed at the slow progress of the President 
toward emancipation. For a subordinate, he criticised too freely 
many of his acts and omissions. The result was as might have been 
expected. Their official relations were not pleasant, and had to be 
dissolved. 

Mr. Chase entered upon the duties of his office as Secretary of the 
Treasury, March 7, 1861, and resigned, June 29, 1864: The apparent 
cause of the resignation grew out of a difference of opinion as to the 
individual who should be appointed sub-treasurer in the city of New 
York! It would be melancholy to think that these two great men, 
patriots and statesmen, in the midst of the war and in the midst of 
Mr. Chase’s success as Secretary of the Treasury (a position which he 
accepted against his better judgment because Mr. Lincoln declared 
that his refusal would cause him great embarrassment), should sep. 
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arate officially on account of a difference of opinion as to the person 
who should be appointed to fill a subordinate office in the Treasury 
Department. But the truth is, this difference was only the occasion, 
not the cause of this separation. In his letter accepting the resigna- 
tion, the President says, ‘‘ that they had reached that point of mutual 
embarrassment in their official relations, which, it seemed, could not 
be overcome consistently with the public service.” There is more 
meant by these words than difference of opinion as to an appoint- 
ment. ; 

It has already been remarked that Mr. Chase was ambitious from 
childhood. He began to cherish, early in his political life, a desire for 
the office of President of the United States. In the Republican 
National Convention cf 1856, which nominated Fremont for presi- 
dent, he desired to be a candidate for that office; but his friends in 
the convention declined to present his name, having ascertained that 
his support would be so limited, that his future prospects of nomina- 
tion for that office would be injured by it. In 1860 he was disap- 
pointed in not receiving the nomination given to Mr. Lincoln by the 
same party. He carried this same ambition with him into the Cabinet, 
and, while yet a member of it, if he did not labor in 1864 to secure 
the nomination of president for himself as against Mr. Lincoln, he 
knowingly and approvingly permitted his friends to do so, until the 
Republican members of the Legislature of his own State expressed a 
preference for Mr. Lincoln’s renomination. Undoubtedly this had 
some effect in producing “a mutual embarrassment in their official 
relations.” 

This ambition to be President accompanied Mr. Chase on his ele- 
vation to the Chief-Justiceship of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, and staid with him while he occupied that position. Thus, in 
1868, he was willing ‘to réceive a nomination for President from the 
National Democratic Convention. This willingness was the cause of 
much criticism by some of his former friends, as being a departure 
from principles. before avowed by him. But whoever will read the 
letters written by him in view of his name being brought before that 
convention, must admit that he did not swerve the breadth of a hair 
from his principles, to obtain the nomination. In them he steadily 
avowed his adherence to the doctrine of universal suffrage and 
general amnesty. The slavery question was now settled, the only 
question on which her differed from the Democratic party before the 
war. He had always avowed that, “upon questions of finance, com- 
merce, and administration generally, the old Democratic principles 
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afforded the best guidance.” He now agreed with them also in 
opposing the establishment of military governments in the rebel 
States, and authorizing military commissions for the trial of civilians 
in time of peace. 

If the Democratic party, thus informed of his position, had seen fit 
to tender him the nomination, it is difficult to see wherein his former 
principles forbade its acceptance. In all sincerity and truthfulness 
he declared at this time: 


“| believe I could refuse the throne of the world if it were offered me at the price 
of abandoning the cause of equal rights and exact justice to all men. Indeed, what 
should it profit a man to gain the whole world and lose his own soul? ” 


And in this declaration we have the measure of his ambition; for, 
strong and continuous as it was, it never got the better of his prin- 
ciples. Butit can not be doubted that it often dimmed his intellectual 
vision, swayed his judgment, and defermined his action ; and whoever 
neglects this trait in his character, can not form a true estimate of 
him as an individual, or of his public career. 

Mr. Chase had none of the arts of the politician. The ladder he 
climbed toward the heaven of his ambition was that of principles only. 
He was a good judge of menin the mass. He knew that they love 
and respect virtue in others, even when.not possessed of it themselves ; 
and therefore that, in adhering to principle, he would meet with their 
approval. But he was apoor judge of individual men, and did not 
realize that, while men in general love virtue, that this love, in indi- 
vidual men, is often not strong enough to preserve them from being 
moved by selfishnesss to depart from it in action. He was often 
therefore deceived in the motives of those who approached him and’ 
professed to be his political friends. Knowing that he was qualified 
for the presidency, and believing that his faithful and triumphant advo- 
cacy of the principles of freedom entitled him to the favorable regard 
of the people, and that the time had come when they could properly 
elevate him to that high position, he believed that all those who pro- 
fessed the same views of his qualifications and deserts were sincere, 
and he gave to them his confidence and took them into his favor. 
The result was that his political advisers and co-operators, who had 
become his professed friends after he had attained power and wielded 
patronage, were many of them weak, selfish, and unprincipled. And 
yet these were consulted instead of those who had co-operated with 
him when he had. little political influence, and no patronage to bestow. 
In this way he was led into many blunders like that of being a candi- 
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date as against Mr. Lincoln while still a member of his cabinet. The 
truth is, he had one great physical defect: he was very near-sighted, 
and never could judge men by facial expression. He judged them 
therefore by their words—their professions. He never knew his 
standing with the politicians; nor, of them, in whom he could confide. 
While the people elect, the politicians nominate. He never could get 
the nomination! 

Mr. Chase’s only chance for the presidency lay in his continuing 
to advocate 7 a prominent position the cause of freedom. His seat in 
the Senate gave him this position, and had he remained in it, and 
by his labors there advanced the cause of emancipation, assisted in 
reconstruction upon a just'and wise basis, and abided his time, it is 
more than probable that, at the expiration of Mr. Lincoln’s second 
term, he would have been the choice of the masses of the Republican 
party for President, and been nominated and elected by it. By thus 
doing, that party would have rendered justice to one who had done 
more than any other to organize and establish it, and he would have 
been properly rewarded for all his labors. 

When Mr. Chase entered upon the duties of his office as Secretary 
of the Treasury, the findncial condition of the general Government 
was far from being satisfactory. Loans had to be effected, and could 
not be, except on terms much below par. He brought to the discharge 
of his new duties very little financial knowledge or experience ; but, 
so great was the confidence of the community in his ability and integ- 
rity, and so important was it to the property interests, that the Union 
should be preserved, and so great was the enthusiasm to put down the 
rebellion, that he was able, in a short time, to establish the credit of 

‘the Government upon a firm and permanent basis. 

It was his intention and determination at first that the war should 
be carried on upon a specie basis; but its increasing dimensions and 
enormous expenses rendered this soon impossible, and in December, 
1861, the banks all suspended specie payments, and the Government 
was compelled to pay its expenses in an inconvertible currency. 
What should be that currency? It must be either the notes of sus- 
pended State banks, or the Government must issue its own notes and 
thus create a currency of itsown. He wisely chose the latter. The 
result was the issue of legal tenders, or what is now known as the 
greenback currency—a currency that became immediately popular, 
and still remainsso. At the same time Mr. Chase recommended the 
passage of a law creating national banks of issue, their notes to be 
secured by a deposit of National Government bonds, and to levy such 
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a tax upon the issue of State banks as should compel them to with- 
draw their circulation, and induce them to change from State to 
National institutions under this law. This recommendation was 
finally adopted by Congress. The State banks ceased to issue cur- 
rency notes, and most of them changed to National banks. This legal 
tender currency and that of the National banks, together with the 
issue of Government bonds, and increased taxation, furnished the 
necessary pecuniary means for prosecuting the war to a successful ' 
termination. 

It is unnecessary to refer in detail to the various laws and mea- 
sures relating to finance recommended by Secretary Chase and sanc- 
tioned by Congress. Most of them grew out of the necessities 
of the country produced by the war, and were of mere temporary 
interest. But the suppression of the State bank issue, the organiza- 
tion of the National banks, and the issue of a Government currency, 
were measures of a more permanent nature. The State bank issue, 
which had been the cause of so much political strife, and from which 
the people had suffered so many losses on account of its frequent 
depreciation and its want of uniform value in different parts of the 
country, disappeared under the measures and influence of Mr. Chase 
as easily as a child is put to sleep, never more to be revived. How- 
ever great the opposition at first, this result is now regarded by all 
with satisfaction. ‘ 

The National banks furnished a currency of uniform value through- 
out the country, reasonably secure of redemption by the deposit of 
Government bonds. In this respect they have been, and still are, of 
great benefit to the people. But, organized under one law, and 
possessed of the same special privileges, they are jointly interested in 
maintaining their existence and these- privileges. And should they 
ever combine to control elections, or control legislation for the pur- 
pose of increasing these privileges, or for any other purpose, there are 
many who think that they would be found to be a power little less 
dangerous, if any, than the slave power itself. For several years they 
have had a monopoly of banking, but this monopoly feature has been 
taken away by the law passed at the last session of Congress, making 
free the privilege of banking to all who desire to engage in it, and will 
comply with the provisions of the law creating National banks. The 
abolition of this monopoly feature is one of the good results of the 
present great depression in business. Still the right to issue bank 
notes is a privilege which can be enjoyed only by a few, and the ques- 
tion whether it shall be continued is one which will probably enter 
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largely into the politics of the future. It may even control the next 
presidential election. The greenback currency is still very popular, 
and there are many who think that it should form the only paper 
money in use, and that the general Government should derive the sole 
benefit from furnishing a circulating medium. 

Mr. Chase performed the duties of Secretary of the Treasury for 
more than three years, and during that time so developed the resources 
of the country, and marshaled them in support of the war, that at no 
time did the armies suffer for want of supplies, or the officers or soldiers, 
or creditors of the Government, for want of prompt payment. His 
administration gave great satisfaction at home, and the results were the 
wonder and admiration of the world. When he left the Department, 
it was so wisely and thoroughly organized, and its policy so settled, 
that it was comparatively easy for his successor to administer it suc- 
cessfully. 

On the 6th day of December, 1864, a little more than four months 
after the official relations between Mr. Chase and the President had 
been dissolved, Mr. Lincoln nominated him to be Chief-Justice of 
the Supreme Court of the United States, in the place of Roger B. 
Taney, deceased. The Senate at once, and without a reference, unani- 
mously confirmed the nomination. On the same evening Mr. Chase 


wrote to the President as follows: 
‘* WASHINGTON, December 6, 1864. 


of oe ae On reaching home to-night I was saluted with the intelligence that 
you have this day nominated me to the Senate for the office of Chief-Justice. 

“ Before I sleep I must thank you for this mark of your confidence, and especially 
for the manner in which the nomination was made. I will never forget either, and 
trust that you will never regret either. Be assured that I prize your confidence and 
good-will more than nomination to office.” 

Thus the amende honorable was made between these two great and 
good men; and during the few months after this that. Mr. Lincoln 
‘ lived, they appear to have been on terms of intimacy and confidence. 
He was among the first to congratulate the President on the surren- | 
der of General Lee, and the virtual close of the war, and soon after 
wrote him a long letter embodying his views of reconstruction, of which 
Mr. Lincoln spoke approvingly. 

Mr. Chase was almost fifty years old when made Chief-Justice. 
For many years he had ceased altogether the practice of his profes- 
sion. Though never regarded the first lawyer in the State of Ohio, 
still he was ranked among the first, and his elevation was satisfactory 
to the bar and the community generally. To the discharge of his 
new duties he carried with him a thorough knowledge of legal prin- 
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ciples, clear and matured views of constitutional and public law, com- 
plete knowledge of the history. of the country and of its institutions 
and wants, untiring industry, a comprehensive and discerning mind, 
habits of thorough investigation, and a love of justice that forbade all 
partiality. With these qualities, all tested and perfected by years of 
experience, he took his seat upon a bench filled with men of judicial 
fame and enjoying public confidence. During the eight years of his 
service there he not only maintained the high reputation of the posi- 
tion he occupied, but increased its renown. One of his associate jus- 
tices says: 

« Appointed, as it were, by common consent, he seated himself easily and natur- 
ally in the chair of justice, and gracefully answered every demand upon the station, 
whether it had respect to the dignity of the office, or to the elevation of the indi- 
vidual character of the incumbent, or to his firmness, purity, or vigor of mind. From 
the first moment he drew the judicial robes around him he viewed all questions 
submitted to him as a judge in the calm atmosphere of the bench, and with the 
deliberate consideration of one who feels that he is determining issues for the remote 
and unknown future of a great people.” 


During his services on the bench, two of his judicial acts have 
subjected him to much censure. One was his decision pronouncing 
unconstitutional the legal tender clause of the statute authorizing the 
issue of the greenback currency, so far, at least, as it applied to con- 
tracts existing at the time of its passage. When Secretary of the 
Treasury he had recommended the passage of this law, though reluc- 
tantly consenting to the legal tender clause. He doubted its consti- 
tutionality then. It ran counter to all his formerly entertained and 
expressed views of the uses of paper money; and afterward, when 
sitting as judge, and reviewing the subject in the light of argument 
by counsel and of experience, his former doubts ripened into convic- 
tions, and he felt constrained to declare his own action to have been 
erroneous, and that he could find no provision in the Constitution to 
make paper money a legal tender in payment of debts, nor could he 
see that it was necessary and proper to do so to carry into effect any 
express power in the Constitution. Whether right or wrong in his 
views of the Constitution, the decision itself will stand an everlasting 
monument of his integrity as a judge. 

The other occasion on which he incurred cerfsure was during his 
presiding over the Senate when trying the impeachment of President 
Johnson. In this trial he had to tread, as it were, an untrodden path. 
It was the first political impeachment in our constitutional history. 
From its inception to its end it was marked by great political acri- 
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mony. Many of the senators, who were to sit upon this trial as judges, 
had, as senators, expressed their opinion upon the legality of the acts 
out of which the impeachment arose. Among these senators the 
President had few friends and many enemies. One of them voted him 
guilty, when, if convicted, that senator would become president him- 
self, and wield all the vast patronage of that office! Thousands were 
clamoring for conviction, in hopes of being profited thereby, and thou- 
sands more, out of the bitterness of party hatred. All over the country 
could be heard the mutterings of the storm; and in Washington, 
where it concentrated, it howled portentously. Over this trial, in the 
midst of this storm, the Chief-Justice was required to preside. The 
reconstruction policy of the President had not met with his approba- 
tion, but he knew that the trial ought to be a judicial and not a poli- 
tical one, and he determined that it should be. In hearing and 
determining the case, the senators should act, not as politicians, not as 
statesmen, not as senators even, but as judges under the sanction of 
a judicial oath. The powers belonging to the Chief-Justice when pre- 
siding over such a trial were undefined, but he fully and truly com- 
prehended them as part and parcel of the trial itself, and maintained 
them to the last, exerting them all, not to influence the result, but to 
preserve the judicial character of the proceedings. 

The President was acquitted. Mr. Chase was denounced with 
great vehemence even by many of his former friends. At this time, 
when the storm has passed away and it is found that the nation still 
lives and prospers, notwithstanding President Johnson was not 
removed, and his alleged unfitness for the office he filled, it is difficult 
to understand why this wrath was poured out upon the head of the 
Chief-Justice. That in such a tempest he stood upon the waves calm 
and unmoved, and, amid alk their surgings and tossings, held the 
scales of justice even, will be regarded in future ages as the crowning 
honor of his judicial labors. 

Mr. Chase’s family were not long-lived. He remarked to a friend 
in 1853 that he did not expect to live to be more than sixty-five years 
old; that few of his family ever lived beyond that age. That period 
was rapidly approaching when his calculations were to prove too true. 
In 1869 he lost much flesh, and in 1870 began to realize approaching 
danger. In the spring of that year he went West to find mental rest 
and physical exercise. On returning home in August, while on a train 
of cars, he was attacked by paralysis—a disease of which many of his 
family had died. The change wrought in his personal appearance by 
this malady was rapid and extensive. His hair grew white, his figure 
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became much attenuated, and his step “lost its firmness. Still he 
recovered sufficiently to occupy his seat in the Supreme Court during 
the whole of the term of 1871 and 1872, and also that of 1872 and 
1873 ; and during those terms he delivered a number of legal opinions 
clear and vigorous. But in March and April, 1873, toward the close 
of the term, his strength manifestly diminished. ‘On the last day 
the court was in session,” writes one who was present, “he relin- 
quished his place to his venerable friend and associate, Justice Clifford, 
and remained seated at his side, for the first and last time of his life 
resting his head all day upon his hand.” Alas! the tree was girdled, 
its leaves were withering, and it began to sway to and fro, prophetic 
of a speedy fall. 

A few days after this, on Saturday, the 3d of May, 1873, he left 
Washington for New York, to visit his daughter there, intending to 
go from thence to New England to visit another daughter and sqme 
friends ; and from thence to Colorado to spend a part of the summer. 
He reached New York the same evening. On Sunday he attended 
church, and on Monday walked out and made some brief visits, and 
some friends spent the evening of that day with him. At about half- 
past nine o'clock he retired to his chamber, quite cheerful and appar- 
ently well. Before going to bed he wrote two letters. In one to a 
friend he said: 


“It seems odd to be so entirely out of the world in this great Babylon; but I 
am too much of an invalid to be more than a cipher. Sometimes I feel as 
if I were dead, though alive. I am on my way to Boston to try a treatment from 
which great results are promised ; but I expect little. The lapse of séxty-five years 
is hard to cure.” 


In the other, addressed to a niece in Boston, he writes : 


“. . . « Icame here on Saturday, and will come on to Boston Wednesday or 
Thursday next, if you write me you can receive me without the slightest inconveni- 
ence. Mind, I insist that you do not disturb yourselves in the least. If you have a 
spare room I will occupy it—nothing more. Ad / want from you is love. I crave 
affection and its manifestations, but I do not want to have my ease consulted while 
those who consult it change any of their arrangements for that purpose. Do I 
make myself understood ? Wil you love me and take no trouble about me?” 


Having written these letters he sat down in his lone chamber to 
read. It is not the world’s history he reads now with “little pretty 
Bessie” sitting by his side. He feels no ambition to be at the head 
of his class, or head of the nation. Hecraves nothing but love and its 
manifestations. Ambition has clean gone out of him. He is dead to 
the world, and the world is dead to him. The book he now reads 
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treats of another world whieh he is soon to enter—a book that “ brings 
immortality to light.” He reads, as was his custom before retiring, a 































- chapter in the Bible, and some comments; and then kneels in prayer, 


There, in the stillness of the night, he holds communion with his 
Maker, and his craving heart is filled with divine love. He retires to 
his bed, lays his head upon his pillow, and falls asleep. All this time 
the Angel Death, who has followed close upon his footsteps for more 
than three years, is standing by watching his opportunity. That 
opportunity has now come, and he stretches forth his spear to do its 
fatal work. There is no power to stay his hand. He cuts asunder 
the cord of life, and, unconscious of pain, the great soul leaves its 
tenement of clay, in which it had done so many mighty ,works, and 
enters within the gates of Paradise. 


EXTRACT FROM MR. CHASE’S DIARY. 


The following extract from Mr. Chase’s diary of April 14, 1865, is 
well worthy of insertion here : 


“ At home morning ; afternoon rode out with Nettie,” (his youngest daughter), 
“intending to have myself left at President’s, and talk with him about universal 
suffrage in reorganization ; felt reluctant to call, lest my talk might annoy him, and 
do harm rather than good ; home a little after dark, having postponed my intended 
call. Retired to bed about ten. Some time after a servant came up and said a 
gentleman, who said the President had been shot, wished to see me. _I directed that 
he should be shown into my room. He came in, (an-employé of the Treasury 
Department), and said he had just come from the theatre, that the President had 
been shot in his box by a man who leaped from the stage and escaped by the rear. 
He could give no particulars, and I hoped he might be mistaken; but soon after 
Mr. Mellen, Mr. Walker (the fifth auditor), and Mr. Plants came in and confirmed 
what had been told me; and said that Secretary Seward had also been assasinated, 
and that guards were being placed around allthe houses of all the prominent officials, 
under the apprehension that the plot had a wide range. 

“ My first impulse was to rise immediately and go to the President, whom I could 
not yet believe to have been fatally wounded ; but, reflecting that I could not possibly 
be of any service, and should probably be in the way of those who could, I resolved 
to wait for morning and further intelligence. In a little while the guard came (for it 
was supposed that I was one of the destined victims), and their heavy tramp, tramp, 
was heard under my window all night. Mr. Mellen slept in the house. It wasa 
night of horrors. 

“ April 15, Saturday.—-Up with the light. A heavy rain was falling, and the 
sky was black. Walked up with Mr. Mellen to Mr. Seward’s,-crossing the street on 
which is Ford’s theatre, and, opposite the house to which the President had been 
conveyed. Was informed that the President was already dead. Continued on to 
Mr. Seward’s, and found guards before the house and in the streets denying access ; 
‘ but the officers allowed me and Mr. Mellen to pass. . . . Soon after leaving Mr. 
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Seward’s, I went to see the Vice-President and found him at his hotel; calm, 
apparently, but very grave. Soon after, Secretary McCulloch and Attorney-General 
Speed came in; they said they were on their way to ask my attendance for the 
administration of the oath of office as President to the Vice-President. Some con- 
versation followed as to time and place, and it was agreed it should be in the parlor 
where we then were, and at ten o’clock. I then went with the Attorney-General to 
his office to look into the precedents in the cases of Vice-Presidents Tyler and Fill- 
more, and to examine the Constitution and laws. On our way the topic of conver- 
sation was the late President. Mr. Speed said he had never seen him in better spirits 
than yesterday. He met the Cabinet very cheerfully, and talked with them freely on 
the subject of reorganization. He never seemed so near our views, said Mr. Speed. 
Before the meeting of the Cabinet, he had shown me your letter from Baltimore. 
At the meeting he said he thought he had made a mistake at Richmond in the 
assembling of the Virginia Legislature ; and had perhaps been too fast in his desire 
for early reconstruction. All Mr. Speed said deepened my sorrow for the country. 
After examining the precedents and the Constitution, we returned to the hotel, where, 
at the entrance, I encountered old Mr. Blair and his son Montgomery. I had 
determined to bury all resentments, and greeted both kindly. We entered the room 
together—the parlor of the hotel—where were assembled some twelve or fourteen 
gentlemen: Mr. McCulloch, Mr. Speed, the Messrs. Blair, Mr. Hale, and others. 
I repeated the oath, which the Vice-President repeated after me. He was now the 
successor of Mr. Lincoln. I said to him, ‘May God: guide, support, and bless you 
in your arduous labors!’ The others came forward and extended their sad 
congratulations,” 

















THE LIFE OF BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 


Written by himself. Now first edited from Original Manuscripts and 
Srom his printed Correspondence and other Writings. By Fohn 
Bigelow. In three volumes. Philadelphia: $. B. Lippincott & Co. 


HE problem, how to describe a life, seems to be less complex 

and less difficult than the problem, how to live; and yet a good 
biography is even rarer than a well-spent life. Mr. Bigelow’s method 
of constructing “the Life of Franklin” is new. He has collected from 
the voluminous writings and correspondence of Franklin himself pas- 
sages which, together, give a very full account of the man and of his 
achievements ; and, arranging these in the order of events, he has con- 
nected and illustrated them by brief comments. Thus the subject of 
the work is always in the foreground, telling his own story. The 
reader enters into Franklin’s habits of thought, learns to see his aims 
and circumstances with his own eyes, forms his personal acquaintance 
as he does that of Socrates or of Johnson, in the pages of* Xeno- 
phon or Boswell. The editor modestly hides behind his hero, and 
becomes the most impersonal of biographers. He takes no side 
in most of the controversies depicted; thrusts neither his name nor 
his views upon our notice, but assumes the duty of patiently search- 
ing for evidence, and of impartially setting forth the facts, when ascer- 
tained. True, he can not conceal the positiveness of his own opinions, 
nor indeed the strength of some of his prejudices; but these are 
mostly not formally asserted and sustained by argument; they are 
often, with more effect, quietly suggested and enforced by the selec- 
tion and arrangement of the text. We call the method new, although 
nothing has been more common than to make the substance of a 
biographical work out of the writings of the subject ; because the plan 
has never been so rigidly carried out before, in framing a complete story 
of a long and memorable life, in which the framer resolutely restricts 
himself to the work of a compiler. Mr. Bigelow, in his own name, 
says no more than is indispensable to make Franklin’s words ugder- 
stood : sometimes, we think, not enough for this purpose; but such 
singular reticence, as a contrast to the tedious garrulity common . 
among biographers, is too precious as an example not to cover some 
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defects. This will be the more readily granted when it is observed 
how full the book is of marks of honest work; so that any lack of 
communicativeness on the editor’s part can not be ascribed’ to indo- 
lence or haste. 

As a whole, the book is a remarkable success. That is to say, there 
is no other biography which can be compared with this in the acquaint- 
ance it gives the reader with Franklin’s mind and character. Even 
as a record of events it is much less defective than might be expected. 
The “ Autobiography ” comes down to the fifty-second year of his 
age; and after that time his activity in public affairs was so great and 
so unremitting that it has been found possible, from his correspond- 
ence, to compile an almost unbroken narrative. The diligence and 
skill with which this has been done leave little to be desired. It is 
rather in the earlier part of the work that the reader will lament the 
excessive self-restraint of the editor. The autobiography itself is by 
far the most precious and important book in the first century of 
American literature. .Few books have been more widely read by 
three generations of men, in all civilized nations; yet it remained for 
Mr. Bigelow to publish it for the first-time in a complete and accurate 
form. His “ Historical Sketch of the fortunes and misfortunes ” of 
Franklin’s autograph manuscript is of extreme interest ; and the cri- 
tical restoration of Franklin’s own text is a service to letters which, 
if this edition had attempted nothing more, would suffice to give it 
standard value. Yet there are objects of legitimate curiosity in Frank- 
lin’s history on which the autobiography, left a fragment, yields no 
satisfaction ; and we turn for infosmation to the biographer. For an 
instance, the later years of Franklin’s life were embittered by his “ son,” 
William Franklin, who forgot what was due to his country and to his 
father, and gave himself to their enemies. As late as 1784, the old man 
wrote to William : “ Nothing has ever hurt me so much, and affected me 
with such keen sensations, as to find myself deserted in my old age by 
my only son; and not only deserted, but to find him takirlg up arms 
against me in a cause wherein my good fame, fortune, and life, were all 
at stake.” Even in his last will, prepared with the utmost delibera- 
tion in 1788, after making a bequest “ to my son, William Franklin, late 
Governor of the Jerseys,” he adds: “ The part he acted against me in 
the late war, which is of public notoriety, will account for my leaving 
him no more of an estate he endeavored to deprive me of.” + Again, 
after this estrangement from his son, Franklin attached himself closely 
to that son’s son, William Temple Franklin; made him a constant 


* Vol. iii. p. 279. + Vol. iii. p. 470. 
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companion, and strove, with more zeal than he ever exercised in 
seeking any other personal end of the kind, for his advancement in 
public life. Though evidently disappointed in the young man’s abili- 
ties, he confided in him to the last, and left him all his papers and manu- 
scripts, thus constituting him the trustee and guardian of his fame. 
The grandson betrayed his trust. That he sold it out to the British 
government—that, for seven thousand pounds in money, he contracted 
to suppress the truth confided to him, to the injury of his grandfa- 
ther’s fame and of his country’s honor, is suspected, not proved ;* but 
if acquitted of this csime, it can only be by pleading guilty to incapa- 
city and negligence unparalleled in administering such a charge. The 
children and the grandchildren of great and good men do not com- 
monly thus imitate the viper; and most students of Franklin’s life 
will think it a significant circumstance, which ought to be known to 
all who read of the ingratitude of this son and grandson, that neither 
of them was born in wedlock. It was not necessary that Mr. Bige- 
low, in order to. avoid the appearance of cheap moralizing, should 
suppress this fact, and leave the reader, until he meets a casual hint 
in the last volume, to suppose that William was his father’s rightful 
heir, the son of Benjamin and Deborah Franklin. Few, perhaps, will 
be misled in a matter so notorious as this; but it is surely an imper- 
fection in a biography to omit the most widely known facts concern- 
ing its subject; and this omission: is but one of several which add 
emphasis to the modest words of Mr. Bigelow’s preface, “ These vol- 
umes are not intended to displace or replace any other of the many 
biographies of Franklin with which*our literature has been enriched.”’ 
We do not hesitate to say that these volumes are not only, as they 
now stand, a far closer approach to the needed and satisfactory “ Life 
of Franklin ” than any of the biographies referred to; but that, with 
a little greater fullness of illustration and comment in the editor’s 
notes, they would be well worthy to “displace” and “ replace” 
them all. ° 

For the test of merit in a biography is the degree of acquaintance it 
gives us with the man; not with the events of his period. The 
ambition to write history has been the bane and ruin of biographers, 
and the most successful among them have been the few who, like 
Carlyle, are too great to be spoiled by this ambition, or, like Boswell, 
too little to feel it. Our knowledge of the people with whom we live 
is one; our knowledge of the great characters of history is another. 
What would not the scholar give to reach as clear a mental view of 
Pericles, of Cicero, of Charlemagne, of Bacon, as he has even of the 

* Vol. i. p. 59. . 
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casual associates of his business life? To know their thoughts and 
motives as well? Yet not of one of these associates, not even of his 
most intimate and oldest friends, could he probably write a biograph- 
ical sketch, giving the principal facts of his outer life, as accurately 
and completely as he could of any one of the great names foremost in 
history. It is the biographer’s art to bring the man into converse 
with us: to show him in the garb, occupation, and associations of his 
daily life; to awaken our personal interest in his perils, struggles, 
sufferings, and triumphs; to stir in us the passions under which he acted, 
and to lead us to adopt in sympathy the very prejudices, ignorances, 
and errors which wrought him evil. It is only thus that we can be 
prepared to enter with him upon those supreme moments of life which 
reveal the whole man in one deed or word—but only to those who have 
known him well already; to see Czsar at the Rubicon, Luther at 
Worms, Washington when told of Burgoyne’s surrender, or Chase 
when required, as Chief-Justice, to try his own “ greenbacks”’ by the 
constitution. Franklin's life is one of the most attractive subjects for 
biography that can be found, not because it abounds in stirring inci- 
dents, but because of the wonderful richness and variety in his mind 
and character. He touched the world on many sides; he lived very 
near his fellow men; he took a conspicuous part in the largest 
questions which were solved or decided in his time; and through 
all we know of him, from childhood to extreme age, he was so 
peculiarly himself that no course of conduct, no page of writing, which 
is recorded of him, could be mistaken for the work of any other man. 
Add to this the fact that his character, as a whole, is singularly 
representative—that nearly all that is noteworthy in the American 
people as a nation is found in Franklin at its best, and in full develop- 
ment—and we perceive something of the sources of interest which lie 
in such a life. 

The same considerations may suggest to us, also, the extreme 
difficulty, in this case, of the task which the biographer commonly 
assumes, of “summing up” the character of his subject. This has 
been attempted for Franklin by many writers, but never with tolerable 
success. Many assertions concerning him, indeed, may be made with- 
out dispute. He had great self-reliance, indomitable perseverance ; 
was not precocious, was, indeed, rather slow in his early mental growth, 
but distinguished from the first by caution in reaching conclusions, by 
ingenuity in devices, and by a prodigious appetite for knowledge ; 
and he retained the freshness of his youthful intellect even in old age, 
to a degree hardly equaled, learning to converse in French after he 
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was three-score and ten. He looked further than other men into the 
likely results of opinions and actions; and carefully disciplined him- 
self in the habit of weighing them by their consequences, and of judg- 
ing all things by utility to the exclusion of passion. His practical 
sagacity looked upon every inconvenience, from a smoky chimney to 
an oppressive government, as a difficulty to be removed, and neither 
his patience nor his ingenuity in devising remedies was ever exhausted. 
Easy and familiar in manner, absolute in self-control, always tolerant 
and courteous when most persistently seeking his ends, he was one 
of the ablest diplomatists of his age ; and the charm of his conversation 
made him for many years the first idol in the Pantheon of Conversation, 
the court circles of France. Though almost isolated from the world 
of scientific activity, he greatly advanced the methods of experimental 
research, and made the largest single contribution to physical science 
which it received in his generation. His benevolence was broad and 
active; his patriotism, as soon as he had a country or “ the hope of a 
country ” to love, sprang into full being, and remained till death a 
master passion. Industrious, temperate, frugal, fond of acquiring, 
regarding wealth with the eye of a man of the world, rather than of a 
philosopher, he was yet so far above the capacity for mean motives in 
great actions, that the tory historian of Europe, in glorifying the reign 
of George III., enumerates among the characters which adorned it, 
“the incorruptible integrity of Franklin,” * with reason, for had it 
been less than incorruptible, that reign, on this side of the Atlantic, 
would have been longer and more disastrous. And in future ages, 
when the two great curses of the civilization of the last century reach 
their proper place in the scorn of mankind, the glory of his public 
character will be greater than now ; for it will be understood how great 
a thing it was to be the first advocate in America of the abolition both 
of personal and of commercial serfdom—of African slavery and of 
protective taxation. 

All these traits will be admitted, and might be illustrated at 
length from the volumes before us. But there are other questions 
concerning Franklin’s character, on which rash judgments, on both 
sides, are daily uttered, but on which every judgment is worthless, 
unless carefully formed, and upon full knowledge. For instance, to 
John Adams, who, though nearly thirty years younger than Franklin, 
was on several occasions closely associated with him, the old states- 
man was always an object of dislike and suspicion. He regarded 
Franklin as cunning, malicious, deceitful, and selfish. This view 
seems to be hereditary ; it has certainly survived, in the Adams family, 


* Alison chap, Ix. 
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the animosities of a century ago; for Mr. C. F. Adams, in his life of 
his grandfather,* makes an elaborate attack upon Franklin’s morals, 
in more moderate language than old John Adams wouid have used, 
but of much the same import. “A defective early education,” he 
tells us, ‘‘made his morality superficial even to laxness, and under- 
mined his religious faith, . . . That nice sense which revolts at 
wrong for its own sake, and that generosity of spirit which shrinks 
from participating in the advantages of indirection, however natur- 
ally obtained, were not his.” And this belief in the insincerity of 
the man will be found to be more than hinted again and again in 
the voluminous writings of the three great statesmen named Adams. 
On the other hand, we have such estimates of his character as that 
given by Mr. Parton in his life of Franklin: “I have ventured to call 
Franklin the consummate Christian of his time. Indeed, I know not 
who, of any time, has exhibited more of the spirit of Christ.”+ It is 
impossible to reconcile such a difference. It is equally impossible to 
compromise it. But if a reader is confused by finding such incon- 
sistent judgments abroad in the world, he may turn to Mr. Bigelow’s 
work for the best and final evidence on the subject ; for it gives him 
the facts—the deeds and words of Franklin himself, which he may 
read with a vision unperverted, either by an old hurt to family pride, 
or by a modern passion for rhetorical paradox. 

All questions as to the relation of Franklin’s ‘life to Christian 
morals will be settled at once by reading his scheme of virtues,t 
thirteen in number. The last is, “13. HUMILITY. Imitate Jesus 
and Socrates.” This is the only mention made of the founder of 
Christianity in his autobiography, with all its detailed discussions 
of virtue. What Franklin understood by imitating Jesus is made 
clear by his own words, “ My list of virtues contained at first but 
twelve; but a Quaker friend having kindly informed me that I was 
generally thought proud; that my pride showed itself frequently in 
conversation; that I was not content with being in the right when 
discussing any point, but was overbearing, and rather insolent, of 
which he convinced me by mentioning several instances; I deter- 
mined endeavoring to cure myself, if I could, of this vice or folly 
among the rest, and I added Humility to my list. 

“TI cannot boast of much success in acquiring the rea/ity of this 
virtue, but I had a good deal with regard to the appearance of it. I 
made it a rule to forbear all direct contradiction to the sentiments of 
others, and all positive assertion of my own. I even forbid myself 


* Vol. i. p. 450, sg. + Vol. ii. p. 646. ¢ Vol. i. p. 229, sg. 
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. . . the use of every word or expression in the languaget hat im- 
ported a fixed opinion, such as certainly, undoubtedly, etc., and I 
adopted instead of them / conceive, J apprehend, or I imagine a thing 
to be so or so; or it so appears to me at present. . . . And this 
mode, which I at first put on with some violence to natural inclina- 
tion, became at length so easy, and so habitual to me, that perhaps 
for these fifty years past no one has ever heard a dogmatical expres- 
sion escape me. And to this habit (after my character of integrity) L 
think it principally owing that I had early so much weight with my 
fellow-citizens, . . . and so much influence in public councils 
when I became a member.” * 

It would be unfair to illustrate this passage by the stanza from 
“ The Devil's Thoughts” of Coleridge, upon “ pride that apes humil- 
ity”; but even this would be less absurd than to give to the system 
of morality, of which it is a fragment, the name of Christian. To 
Christ, duty means the subjection of the will in love to a superior 
being, the subordination of every motive to the pleasure of his infinite 
benevolence. To Franklin, duty is but prudence, made respectable by 
breadth of view. His scheme of morality is far inferior to that of the 
modern utilitarian school of Austin, Bain, and Mill, becayse it is far 
less complete; but it bears nearly such a relation to theirs as the 
fragmentary precepts of virtue in the Talmud bear to the Sermon on 
the Mount. With Christianity it has scarce anything in common. 
We do not compare their merits; we do not now insist that one is 
better than the other; but simply that they are different, that between 
Franklin’s moral teachings and those of the New Testament there is 
a gulf which can not be bridged. While yielding to none in our sense 
of his great services to our country and to mankind, we must protest 
that to call Franklin a Christian is as misleading and inaccurate as to 
call Louis XIV. a republican, or Jeremy Bentham a poet. 

On the other hand, the impartial student of Franklin’s life will be 
slow to accept the harsh judgment of the Messrs. Adams upon his 
sincerity. John Adams was a man of blunt and aggressive honesty, 
always harsh in judging motives, and especially rash to condemn those: 
whom he could not control. Franklin's facile, winning manners were 
to him proof that the man was hollow and untrue. He never could 
understand how a mind that was fixed in its convictions and faithful 
to its aims might still wait long and patiently for the time of loud 
assertion and of violent struggling. But the ultimate difference be- 
tween them wasof manners rather than of morals; Adams's were direct, 
* Vol. i. p. 242, sg. 
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impatient, outspoken ; Franklin’s finished, courteous, diplomatic. In 
substantial fidelity to every trust, it will be hard, indeed, to find a 
real difference between them, and a comparison with John Adams in 
this respect is the severest test that can be applied toany man. It is 
true that, on a single occasion, if-Mr. C. F. Adams’s inference is cor- 
rect, Dr. Franklin confesses that he was a party to “a falsehood,” to 
whose “audacity” it is not easy to find a parallel.* On Monday, 
May 9, 1792, in a conversation between Mr. Thomas Grenville and the 
Count de Vergennes, the former “remarked that the war had been 
provoked by the encouragement given by France to the Americans to 
revolt. On which the Count de Vergennes grew a little warm, and 
declared firmly that the breach was made, and our independence de- 
clared, long before we received the least encouragement from France ; 
and he defied the world to give the smallest proof of the contrary. 
‘ There sits,’ said he, ‘ Mr. Franklin, who knows the fact, and can contra- 
dict me if I donot speak the truth.’” + Mr. Adams is surprised that 
Franklin gives this story “ without a word of comment,” and remarks 
that “ even his silence was equivalent to an affirmation of the fraud.” 
That the irritable and restless integrity of John Adams would have 
protested at once, under such circumstances, and in protesting would 
have violated a most sacred confidence, and possibly imperiled the 
existence of his country, may be admitted, without blaming Frank- 
lin for his wise and honorable silence; never more honorable than 
when he thus exposed himself even to unjust reproach of the most intol- 
erable character for the sake of the cause he served. Here was an 
instance in which the perfect standard of truth did not require the 
silence to be broken; and while the man of sensitive honor would 
feel an impulse to break it, and did feel the impulse, as the fact that 
he recorded the incident shows, yet the man of wise self-control would 
sacrifice it as a personal impulse, and confine his protest, for the time, 
to his own mind, where it could do no harm. 

We earnestly commend this invaluable work to the study of young 
Americans as one of the best hand-books of practical life within their 
reach. It is too admirable in plan and in its general execution not to 
become a standard, upon its subject, in all American libraries. The 
selection of the matter, indeed, and the manner of the editorial illus- 
tration, show the hand of a master, and may be substantially accepted 
as final. There are a few defects, which may easily be removed ; the 
chief of which is the want of some pages of narrative “ filling,” to make 
the story consecutive. The Index ought to be constructed anew, as 

* Life of John Adams, i. 434. + Bigelow, vol. iii, p. 102. 
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the one given is nearly worthless, being filled with typographical errors 
beyond precedent, and still further marred with errors of gross igno- 
rance, which stamp it as the work of one who has not even read the 
book with attention. For instance, what could be worse than con- 
stantly to confound Thomas Grenville, the unimportant youth who 
opened negotiations with the American commissioners in 1782, with ‘ 
his father, George Grenville, the author of the Stamp Act, who had 
then been dead twelve years ? 


A HISTORY OF THE HOLY EASTERN CHURCH. 


The Patriarchate of Antioch. By the Rev. Fohn Mason Neale, D.D., 
late Warden of Sackville College, East Grimsted. (A Posthumous 
Fragment.) Together with the Memoirs of the Patriarchs of Antioch, 
by Constantius, Patriarch of Constantinople, translated from the 
Greek ; and three Appendices, edited, with an Introduction, by the 
Rev. George Williams, B.D., Vicar of Ringwood. 8vo, pp. 28y. 
London; Rivingtons. 


WE give in full the title-page of this interesting volume, and regret 
to say that, like all posthumous works, which rarely add to the repu- 
tation of their authors, so this present contribution does,but scant 
justice to the learned and accomplished Dr. Neale’s high standing as 
a historian of the Eastern Church. And yet the volume is not with- 
out its interest and value. The period covered by Dr. Neale’s frag- 
ment of 150 pages extends from the foundation of the patriarchate of 
Antioch by St. Peter, A.D. 33, to the middle of the eleventh century, 
when Sapoe, the Persian king, invaded the Roman empire. St. 
Ignatius, the heretic Paul of Samosata, Eusebius of Czsarea, Eusta- 
thius, Cyril of Jerusalem, and other characters of note, are brought 
before the reader with considerable fullness, and their position in the 
Church, and the influence of their teaching and characters, are treated 
of by the author with his usual skill and ability. The editorial services 
of Mr. Williams deserve high commendation. They have been per- 
formed with a spirit of affectionate reverence for the lamented author, 
and add not a little to the value of the present volume. Mr. Wil- 
liams’s introduction of sixty pages is well worth reading for its own 
sake, and the three appendices he has added furnish interesting and 
important information respecting the sees of Antioch and Aleppo, 
and the more recent history of the patriarchate of Antioch, derived 
from Russian sources. _ 
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QUEEN MARY: 


A Drama. By Alfred Tennyson. Boston: Fames R. Osgood & Co. 


THE public are evidently glad to meet Mr. Tennyson in a new 
department of poetic art, and on all hands:are giving him a cordial 
welcome. It was worth his while to attempt the drama; and he could 
hardly have chosen a theme better suited to his genius, or more likely 
to enlist the sympathy of the greater number of his readers. The 
period which he has undertaken to represent was altogether a very 
notable one in English history, whether considered in relation to the 
great political and religious questions that were at issue, or the men 
that were the conspicuous actors on the stage. It offered him ample 
material for his work. 

In the treatment of his subject he seems to us to have exhibited 
many of his best characteristics as a poet. The drama, as a whole, 
bears on its face the impress of intellectual power. The author has 
clearly conceived and sharply outlined the facts of history on which 
his piece is founded, and has comprehended the spirit and action 
required for their effective representation. His characters are freely 
and boldly drawn, and live to the mind of the reader. The diction is 
Mr. Tennyson’s best—chaste, clear, and at the same time rich and 
strong. It is all the better for the absence of a certain dazzling bril- - 
liancy which marked many of the author's early poems, and some- 
times obscured the sense. The unfolding of the plot is such as to 
give the requisite unity, and the interest is well sustained from first to 
last. In the reading at least, whatever might be true in the acting, 
no part seems diffuse or overloaded. The very common fault of dra- 
' matic writers, of introducing long and declamatory passages, wholly 
foreign to the ordinary, or even the ideally possible style of conversa- 
tion, is well avoided. Language, on the stage, must be, to a great 
extent, subordinate to action, which not only supplements it, but in a 
measure takes its place. But few of the highest specimens of drama- 
tic composition can be brought upon the stage successfully without 
material curtailment. 

Great as Mr. Tennyson’s reputation is, he is not, after all, in the 
usual meaning of the language, a popular poet. His force of intel- 
lect and exquisite culture place him above the level of the many. 
Neither his range of thinking, nor his language and style, are those of 
average people even in good society. They are such as result from 
the most scholarly discipline and the utmost refinement of taste. Not 
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many of his poems, therefore, touch the universal heart. His “In 
Memoriam,” which we place among the very highest on the list of his 
productions, clearly reveals a heart susceptible of the most tender and 
profound emotions. But even of this poem, it must be owned, that 
the intellectual depth and elaboration are so great that only the com- 
paratively small number, who sit down to the patient study of it, really 
find out how wonderfully rich it is. While in the present volume 
there is character, life, and action, and situations that in themselves 
are in a high degree affecting, the impression of the whole may be 
diminished by the sustained dignity and polish of the style, which 
somewhat detracts from the ease and naturalness of the dialogue. 
Shakespeare—almost alone—has seemed master of the art of so 
accommodating the language and cast of thought, and the entire tone 
of conversation to his various characters, that the reader shall not be 
reminded of the one writer, losing all thought of him in the manifold 
variations of idiom and expression. Mr. Tennyson in “ Mary ” has cer- 
tainly approached very near to the great master, in power of delineation 
and in the higher graces of dramatic art; but it is not quite easy to 
forget, the while, that it is Mr. Tennyson you are reading. While, 
however, we do not think that he has reached the flexibility, and the 
strong contrasts and endless variety of Shakespeare, we are bound to 
add that neither has any body else. It is high praise of any writer 
. to Say that he has been able to provoke comparison with the prince 
of dramatists. That this volume is far in advance of Mr. Tennyson’s 
latest antecedent publications, as a work of literary art, and will add 
to his reputation, we have no doubt will be the universal verdict. 


STATISTICAL ATLAS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Part I. Physical Features. Francis A. Walker. 


THE second and third parts of this Atlas appeared some months 
since, and have been noticed in our January number. The first part, 
now issued, completes this most invaluable work, for which the most 
unstinted praise is due to Professor Walker and his colaborers. The 
topics selected for treatment in this part, have reference to the topog- 
raphy, geological structure, mineral resources, and meteorological 
and climatic conditions of the United States. The facility with 
which these subjects can be studied by means of the charts, affords a 
striking illustration of. the capabilities of the graphical method of 
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presenting statistics of which we have fully spoken in our previous 
notice. This method, although not new, has neves before been so 
fully developed or so advantageously applied; and the present 
publication may fairly claim to be essentially original in its plan. In 
the prosecution of the work, Professor Walker has secured the co- 
‘ operation of various scientists, all eminent in their special depart- 
ments, whose contributions give it an assured character of undoubted 
authority. In addition to the information collected by the Census 
Bureau, the Smithsonian Institution, the Signal Service and the 
Coast Survey have furnished valuable material. 

The first memoir, following the introduction by the editor, is by 
Professor W. D. Whitney, on the Physical Features'of the United 
States, and contains an elaborate description of the various systems 
of mountain ranges which form, as it were, the framework of the 
country; of the regions they inclose; and also of the lake and river 
systems. Viewing our territory in the most general way possible, 
four great natural divisions are pointed out. Ist, the eastern seaboard 
and the Appalachian ranges which press closely upon it. The near- 
ness to Europe, the abundance of its water power, the variety and 
value of its forests, the inexhaustible resources in coal and iron, it's 
excellent harbors—naturally determine this as the leading commercial 
and manufacturing region. 2d, the Great Central Valley, which, 
with its wonderful richness of soil, forms pre-eminently the agricultural 
region; while its facilities for internal communication will enable it 
to vie with the east in commerce. 3d, the pastoral, or region of the 
plains. 4th, the mining region, or the Cordilleras. 

The paper of Professor William H. Brewer accompanying the chart 
of the woodlands and forest systems of the United States, possesses 
peculiar interest and significance at this time, when the rapid diminu- 
tion of our forests in value and acreage, resulting from the enormous 
consumption and waste, considered with reference to the future 
supply, and also in its bearing on climatology, is attracting so much 
attention not only here but in the timber-producing countries on the 
other side of the Atlantic. 

There is no question that our larger timber, suitable for sawing, is 
diminishing ; nor that this diminution is to a considerable extent due 
to prodigal use and needless waste. Legislation may assist in the 
preservation and replacement of our forests. But unless interfered 
with, the present rate of diminution must continue until the price 
rises so much that new timber will be planted as the old is cut, or 
until it shall be supplanted in many of its uses by the metals. 
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Professors Charles H. Hitchcock and William P. Blake contribute 
a geological map of the United States and Territories, a work of great 
difficulty, owing to the imperfect, disconnected, and conflicting data 
at present available for this purpose. Professor Hitchcock also fur- 
nishes two charts and a memoir on the Coal Measures of the United 
States, and Professor R. W. Raymond a paper on the Gold and Silver 
Mines of the West. 

A series of six meteorological charts, exhibiting the annual rain-fall, 
the relative frequency of storms, the temperature and barometric 
pressure, together with a hypsometric sketch, complete this part of 
the atlas. 

No American is more competent to deal with subjects pertaining 
to population and mortality than Mr. E. B. Elliott. His acknowl- 
edged position in this respect has accustomed us to accept. results 
from his hands without questioning them. We feel it necessary, on 
this account, to caution readers attaching undue weight to thé numer- 
ical results in the paper on “ An Approximate Life Table,” or investing 
them with an authority which Mr. Elliott himself would be the first 
to deprecate. We do not think the attempt has repaid the labor 
expended on it. The gross deficiency in the recorded deaths,— 
admitted to be two-thirds of their entire number—and the uncertainty 
of any assumption as to the distribution of the defective deaths among 
the different ages, invalidate the use of the census returns for any 
such purpose. The construction of a life table upon such a basis is 
mere guess-work, and no ingenuity or manipulation, not even the 
skill of so accomplished a statistician as Mr. Elliott, can lead us to place 
any confidence in results derived from material so defective. The 
author, of course, calls attention to the imperfections we have spoken 
of, but hardly with sufficient emphasis, we think, to prevent many 
intelligent readers, not experts in the subject, from being misled as to | 
the trustworthiness of the figures presented. To such persons the 
elaborateness of the processes gives an affected appearance of accuracy 
to the results, obscures their dubious character, and tempts them to 
make comparisons and to draw inferences which may be entirely 
unwarranted and illusory. 

The fact must be admitted that the absolute death rate, as well 
as the relative death rate at different ages, among the general popu- 
lation in this country, are unknown quantities, and must so remain 
until we have very greatly improved our modes of collecting the facts 
bearing on them. 

In conclusion, we have only space to congratulate Professor Walker 
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on the successful completion of his undertaking, which may be pro- 
nounced, unhesitatingly, to be the most valuable contribution to the 
study of the comparative statistics of the country that has ever been 
made. 


THE OLD REGIME IN CANADA. 
Under Louis XIV. By Francis Parkman. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 


THE present work can but serve to extend a reputation already 
well established. The merits that signalized “The History of the 
Conspiracy of Pontiac” and “ The Jesuits in North America” reap- 
pear with even enhanced luster in ‘“‘ The Conquest of Canada.” We 
find the same patient accuracy of research, the same vigor in the 
grouping of details, the same freshness of diction, and a breadth of 
reflection that grows with the author’s advancing years. 

The subject here treated embraces the period from 1653 to 1753. 
At least, the formative influences at work shaping the character and 
institutions of the Canadian colony, are brought down as late as 1763, 
although what might be termed the foreign policy of the colony—its 
movements of defense and offense—subsequent to about 1673, is 
reserved for a future volume. In this future volume, to borrow the 
concluding phrase of Mr. Parkman’s preface, we are to “see the 
machine in action.” 

Canada, we have learned from “ The Jesuits in North America,” 
was founded as a trading and missionary enterprise, rather than as a 
colony proper. It retained this character until 1665, when Tracy 
was sent over by Louis XIV. as lieutenant-general of all the Franco- 
American territories, and Courcelle and Talon were duly installed as 
governor and intendant of Canada. Bringing with them a full regi- 
ment of veterans, their advent marked the turning of the tide. Mon- 
treal, Three Rivers, and Quebec, that had hitherto been barely able to 
hold their own against the aggressions of the Iroquois, now carried the 
war into the enemy’s country, and humbled him effectually. At the 
head of 1,300 men, soldiers and Canadian auxiliaries, Tracy reached 
the Mohawk towns, after a desperate march through the woods, 
burned all the forts and stores of grain, and retired with the loss of 
scarcelya man. Not a little significant was it that Courcelle, who had 
attempted the same thing a few months before, but had lost his way 
and strayed to the Dutch settlement of Corlaer (Schenectady), should 
be met by envoys from Albany, protesting in the name of the Duke 
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of York against this invasion of the territories of his Royal Highness. 
The French “learned for the first time that the New Netherlands had 
passed into English hands.” The first effort of aggression put forth 
by the newly constituted French colony made it acquainted with its 
future conquerors. 

Yet the reconstruction of Canada into a province a la Louis 
Quatorze, interesting and important as it is, should not beguile us into 
neglecting the preceding chapters (i.—ix.), which treat of the Period of 
Transition, from 1653 to 1665. For it is during this period that there 
rose to eminence the man who, more than all others, more even than 
his royal master, impresssed his own image upon the nascent Canadian 
character. We mean of course Francois Xavier de Laval-Montmo- 
rency, Apostolic Vicar and Bishop of Petrza, spiritual autocrat of 
the Laurentian valley. Laval was a Jesuit, if not in form, at least in 
substance, an ardent ultramontane, a man born torule. Under his 
sway Canada became, and remained until its conquest by the English, 
a submissive fief of the Pope, the colonists were purged of the last lin- 
gering traces of Huguenot heresy, the missionary priests were prevented 
from attaining to the comparative independence of a parochial clergy. 
So effectually was Laval’s work done that, a century later, when France 
itself was hurrying on to the abyss of the Revolution, Canada remained 
the same tranquil abode of unreflecting, faithful disciples. But those 
who wish to learn how Laval fought and planned, intrigued, blessed, 
and excommunicated, must consult Mr. Parkman’s pages. 

Not less interesting than the description of Laval’s character and 
labor is the account of the well-meant but abortive efforts of Louis 
- XIV. and Colbert to infuse life and commercial enterprise into the 
colony, the method of increasing its population by importing mar- 
riageable young girls from France by the ship load, and by setting a pre- 
mium upon marriage and large families. The king and his minister 
seem to have treated Canada asa stock-farm. With rare clearness and 
impartiality, Mr. Parkman has contrasted, in outline at least, the over- 
patronized, hot-house growth of Canada, that was taught to look up 
to its monarch as the source of all strength and wealth, with the hardy 
self-reliance, the thrifty prudence of New England. We are made to 
feel in advance which of the two civilizations, when the shock does 
come, must go to the wall. . 

The temperance question, the trade in beaver-skins, and the 
depopulation threatened to the colony through the conversion of its . 
more enterprising young men into coureurs de bots, have been to Mr. 
Parkman themes fruitful of brilliant description. The passages relat- 
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ing to life in the woods border almost on the romantic. They place 
before our eyes in vivid coloring, the primeval forest of those days, 
the drunken revelry of Indian and degenerate pale-face, the weird 
jostling of aborigine cunning and Gallic levity. The chapters that 
treat of land-tenures, the cultivation of the soil, Canadian feudalism, 
and the mode of government, will be less attractive perhaps to the 
ordinary reader, but they commend themselves tothe attention of the 
thoughtful by masterly precision of statement. Seldom indeed does 
one have so good an opportunity of seeing how an otherwise jejune 
subject may be made attractive through the writer’s skill and earnest 
purpose. 

It is not for the reviewer to outdo the author. Mr. Parkman him- 
self would be the first to resent any attempt to invest his subject with 
fictitious charm. The events that he has narrated are meager and halt- 
ing, the characters that he has drawn, Laval excepted, are unpretending. 
But those events and those characters are fraught with unutterable 
significance to us, for upon the success or the failure of the policy that 
they embodied hung the destiny of our country. As such, they 
demand our most careful heed. We can be only thankful that they 
have found so conscientious an historian, to the continuance of whose 
labors we look forward with renewed confidence. 





CHRISTIANITY AND SCIENCE. 


By Andrew P. Peabody, DD., LLD. New York: Carter & Brothers. 


IT is perhaps as needful to the cause of Christian truth, that such 
admirable lectures should be written to meet the doubts of intelligent 
minds in society around us, as more elaborate works for the profes- 
sional scholar. The books of Renan probably charm and unsettle ten 
of our half-cultivated readers, when hardly one would grapple with 
the “ Leben Jesu” of Strauss. The author, although well known as a 
man of deep learning, has aimed in addressing a popular audience to 
meet this want of the time; and he has done it nobly. His argument 
is strong, and his material rich, yet there is no cumbrous scholarship ; 
and there is a clearness, often a high eloquence of style just suited to 
his task. He attempts to show that Christianity is as truly based on 
inductive proof as any branch of science; and in accordance with thishe 
examines three sources of evidence, testimony, experiment, and intuition. 
The introductory pages are, we are glad to say, instructive in pointing 
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out the right method of defense to many unwise champions; for our 
author does not confound the trustworthiness of scripture with any 
theories of inspiration, or encumber Christian evidences with questions 
as to Jewish history. Under the head of testimony, he now shows 
that the New Testament has in the early citations from them, in the 
character of the Hellenistic Greek, in the coincidence of the Gospels 
with history, a proof of genuine authorship as strong as that of Virgil's 
fEneid. The theory of Bauer as to the later date of St. John’s Gospel 
is well refuted. In the third list he passes to the internal evidence, 
as given in thecharacter of Jesus Christ. There is a handling of this 
sublime subject quite equal to the chapter in Bushnell’s “ Nature and 
the Supernatural,” which we have always thought one of the most 
striking in our language. The humanity, yet the absolute, super- 
human perfection; the personality, yet the universality of his moral 
and social features, are drawn in living colors: and the utter failure 
of Renan to prove him the pure being he admits, save by the denial 
of his own theory, is most clearly shown. Our author is nominally a 
Unitarian ; but we know few believers in the divinity of Christ who 
teach more fully the real truth of the Incarnate Son of God. The 
following argument for miracles is perhaps less satisfactory. It is 
good so far as it goes, but the main strength of it is in urging their 
possibility ; and the special assault of our positive science on their 
credibility as inconsistent with all known fact, is only casually answered. 
Had he insisted on the great supernatural part of Christ’s Person as 
involving the whole proof of the incidental wonders, his view would 
have been at once deeper and more convincing. The treatment of 
the greatest of them all, the Resurrection, is, however, a masterly 
refutation of Renan. The second part of the Lectures on Experi- 
ment is as clear as the first. Christianity as the divine power in the 
formation of character, and as the renovator of society, is nobly pre- 
sented: nor is there any line of reasoning which need be more for- 
cibly urged to-day against the sophistry of historians like Buckle, who 
* parade the social vices mingled with the Church, in order to deny its 
true influence on Civilization. But we can only glance at this and the 
closing portion on Intuition. To our mind the last is a topic so pro- 
found, so large, as to deserve far more than the brief handling of 
these lectures, excellent as is that handling. Most heartily do we 
accept his maxim that “ there is not a truth of Christianity, which is 
not of sucha nature that it may in some form or measure enter into the 
Consciousness, and thus rest on the same evidence on which we believe 
in our own existence.” When our champions of Revelation, as well 
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as its deniers, have learned the meaning of that sentence, they will 
have learned the philosophy of Christian evidence, asa science that 
begins with the relation of divine truth to the nature of man, and 
finds there the law of its whole structure. 





LIFE OF H. T. COLEBROOKE. 


By his Son, Sir T. E. Colebrooke. London: Triibner & Co. 


INDIAN literature and language have been opened with such 
marvelous research during the last fifty years, that their pioneers are 
a!most forgotten. Even the brilliant volumes of one like Sir William 
Jones have faded in the clearer science of the Lassens, Webers, and Wil- 
sons. It isthusthe noblest proof of the ability of Colebrooke, that he 
remains so great an authority in regard to many of the most obscure 
riddles of Hindu philosophy ; and this well-written life, by his son, is a 
valuable addition to literary annals. We have here the personal por- 
trait of an Englishman, who, in a day when many of his countrymen 
sought in India a selfish fortune, filled the highest public offices with 
a pure integrity, and amidst wearing labors found leisure for profound 
study into its law and philosophy. The years which Colebrooke 
passed were during the martial administration of Lord Wellesley and 
his successor, when England was beginning to see the need of a truer 
policy than that of Warren Hastings. We have the most accurate 
sketches from his own pen ; of the mercenary style of that age under 
John Company; and of the inauguration of better morals. - Yet to 
the last he was compelled to fight against the corruptions of the Board, 
and his efforts only drew on him bitter, and partly successful hostility. 
He rose to the highest posts in the courts of law, as professor in the 
study of Indian codes, and as one of the council. It is impossible to 
read without reverence the unselfish career of the man, who cared so 
little for the emoluments of office, and devoted himself so heartily to 
the pursuits of the scholar. His variety of talent was remarkable. 
A mathematician, a lover of natural science, yet at the same time a 
jurist and a student of Hindu theology, he was alike distinguished 
in each for the solidity and breadth of "his learning. It is somewhat 
singular to find that at first he paid slight attention to those more 
recondite studies, but gave himself to the statistics of agriculture 
and social life in India. Indeed he grew weary at one time of his resi- 
dence, and dreamed of emigration to America. But in a few years he 
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found his sphere ; and his life was ever after a wonder of indefatigable 
study. It was through him that “ Asiatic Researches” became the 
vehicle of the most accurate learning in the Sanskrit, and in the 
archeology of the Hindus. The speculative theories of Bailly had 
turned the heads of Oriental scholars; and even Sir William Jones, 
with all his research, was led into the most fantastic notions in regard 
to the connection of Hindu religion with some supposed primitive 
civilization. Mosaic and Indian chronologies were thought quite 
consistent; Menu was Adam; and the Buddhist architecture bore 
the mark of the people who built the pyramids.. Never was a more 
astounding cheat in literary history than the documents which a Pundit 
palmed on Wilford, showing that Noah and the curse of Ham were 
confirmed by this story of a Hindu patriarch. The more accurate 
learning and soberness of Colebrooke guided Oriental scholars into a 
truer path. 

We have no space here to speak of his’ varied works, and can only 
allude, in closing,to the weightiest in its influence on later researches 
—his “ Essays on the Philosophy of the Hindus,” written after his 
return to England in his ripest years. Whatever the difference of 
opinion as to some points of history, we are indebted to him for the 
clear analysis of the speculative systems which reveal the genius of 
that wonderful race ; for our knowledge of the way in which the early 
religion of nature passed through its transformations into the Brahmin 
worship, and thence into opposing schools of mystic pantheism and 
dialectic scepticism ; and while we acknowledge the riper thought of 
the Greek, we can not ignore, with Ritter, the marvelous power of this 
older Aryan brain, in the world of philosophic ideas. Indeed, several 
of the best scholars of our time have confirmed the pregnant hint 
which Colebrooke gave, touching the relation of the doctrines of 
Buddhism with the Sankhya system, as opening to us not only the 
Hindu view, but the growth of that remarkable religion, which was 
only expelled from its native soil to found an empire over the whole 
Eastern world. Such is the interest of this biography; and we 
know of none more worthy to be read to the close. The name of 
Colebrooke is a nobler British possession in India than the conquests 


of a Wellesley 
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HISTORY OF THE CONFLICT BETWEEN RELIGION AND SCIENCE. 


By Yohn William Draper, M.D., LL.D. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co. 


It is difficult to speak of this work as we ought ; for it is difficult 
to speak of it honestly and yet employ those terms of courtesy and 
external respect which are due to one occupying the position of the 
author. It is evident that the true history of the conflict between 
Religion and Science can only be written by a man of large and accu- 
rate scholarship, of comprehensive mental grasp, of acute critical 
intellect, of rare spiritual discernment, and of intellectual candor and 
catholicity. He should also be master of a clear English, and skilled 
in the art of rhetorical generalization. This verbal qualification is the 
only one which, in this work, Prof. Draper gives evidence of possessing. 
His scholarship seems partial and inaccurate, he appears to lack the 
power of comprehending either the nature or the result of great intel- 
lectual movements, he is easily imposed upon by the glowing figures 
in which oriental writers have described an oriental civilization, he 
does not even seem to know what spiritual insight means, and he 
has neither the catholicity to comprehend, nor the candor to acknowl- 
edge any defects in a system of thought which secures his admiration, 
or any merit in one which does not. 

The title of his book is a misnomer. It should be entitled the 
Conflict between Romanism and Arabism. He frankly tells us in his 
preface that in “ speaking of Christianity, reference is generally made 
to the Roman Church.” Equal frankness would have required that 
he should have stated: In speaking of science reference is generally 
made to Mohammedanism. It is almost needless to say, after reading 
the first avowal, that Dr. Draper has not even a remote conception of 
what religion is. Happily for his reputation, he does not attempt to 
define it. We look in vain in this volume to trace the history of the 
development of the religious idea, or its effect on the human race. 
What is the meaning of “ought” and “ ought not”? What is the 
meaning of “love”? What is the effect on the human race of the 
Christian conception of one God, the Father of the whole human 
family ? and one law of universal love, transcending all family, tribal, 
and national bonds, and binding all peoples together in one family of 
man? Sir Henry Maine has shown that the idea of the moral brother- 
hood of man is due to religious development. Mrs. Jamieson has 
pointed out that to the Benedictine monks the world owes the pres- 
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ervation of literature from the vandalism of the sword during the 
middle ages. It has again and again been shown that the very word 
home has no existence in any but Christian languages, and that the 
institution was unknown in the ancient world beyond Judaism, and is 
unknown in the modern world beyond Christendom ; that the inspira- 
tion of chivalry is the love which the stronger owe to the weaker, and 
that, outside of Christendom, chivalry is scarcely a recognized virtue ; 
that the right of every individual to personal freedom is rooted in the 
great religious truth that every one of us shall give account of him- 
self to God, and hence that civil liberty has never extended beyond 
the bounds of an already established religious liberty. The very 
foundation of scientific development is itself laid in the religious idea 
of God and of creation. For the essence of all heathenism is a deifi- 
cation of nature; and not until mankind learned that nature is not 
their god, but their servant; did they aspire to harness the before 
dreaded giant and set him to do the world’s drudgery. Of all this 
Dr. Draper is singularly oblivious. He is apparently not even con- 
scious that life needs such.realities as love, law, liberty, justice, truth, 
fidelity, or that any thing more or other is needed for the development 
and orderly conduct of society, or the well-being of the individual, 
than a correct knowledge of the laws of matter and the forces of 
nature. In short, he is as good as his word: from first to last 
confounding Christianity with the superstitions which have clogged 
it—Romanism is religion; the pope is God; the Inquisition is the 
Gospel. . 

He is not more successful in depicting Arabism than in portray- 
ing Christianity. According to Dr. Draper, Arabia is the world’s 
Bethlehem; Mohammed is the world’s saviour; and Christianity is 
the Herod who has been persistently seeking to take the young 
child’s life. 


“In letters, the Saracens embraced every topic that can amuse or edify the mind. 
In later times it was their boast that they had produced more poets than all the 
nations combined. In science their great merit consists in this, that they cultivated 
it after the manner of the Alexandrian Greeks, not after the manner of the European 
Greeks. They perceived that it can never be advanced by mere speculation ; its 
only sure progress is by the practical interrogation of nature. The essential char- 
acteristics of their method are experiment and observation.” 


The inventors of the inductive system, they are the creators of all 
modern science. They originated chemistry, invented algebra, founded 
astronomy, created medicine, improved agriculture, cultivated litera- 
ture, established libraries and colleges. 
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“Meanwhile, such was the benighted condition of Christendom, such its deplorable 
ignorance, that it cared nothing about the matter. Its attention was engrossed by 
image worship, transubstantiation, the merits of the saints’ miracles, shrine-cures.” 


In short, according to Dr. Draper, the incursion of Arabia into 
Europe brought to it the little leaven that leavened the whole lump. 
If it had not been repelled, the nineteenth century would have come 
several centuries sooner. 

This whole picture of Arabism is marvelously false, both in its 
outlines and in its details. 

The sciences of Arabia were astrology and alchemy. The three 
objects of their pursuits were the knowledge of the future through the 
stars, the elixir of life to perpetuate youth, and the philosopher's 
stone, to convert baser metals into gold. Their natural descendants 
are the gypsies of England and the astrologers who still advertise for 
dupes in the columns of a daily newspaper. The scientists of Arabia 
have, we believe, abandoned the search for the elixir of life and 
the philosopher's stone; but they profoundly believe, to the present 
day, that a devout study of the stars will enable them to prognosticate 
the future, and their wise men are still sanguine of inventing a per- 
petual-motion machine. Of practically useful literature, Arabian 
civilization is absolutely barren. Palestine has given the world a 
David and an Isaiah, Greece a Homer, Rome a Virgil and a Horace, 
later Italy a Dante, Germany a Goethe and a Schiller, England a 
Shakespeare and a Milton. Can Dr. Draper point us to a single poet 
produced by that civilization whose boast it was that it “ had pro- 
duced more poets than all other nations combined?” Of practically 
useful invention, Arabism is equally barren. It has not given the 
world a single useful invention. The microscope, the telescope, the 
spectroscope, the telegraph, the railway, the steam power engine, the 
printing-press—not one of these instruments of modern civilization 
is due to Arabism. Dr. Draper, in his blind idolatry of theoretic 
science, is as indifferent to the claims of mechanic arts as ‘to those of 
religion. He forgets that to ship-building we owe geographical dis- 
covery ; to paper making and the printing-press, a diffused and prac- 
tically useful literature ; to the steam-engine, facilities of intercommu- 
nication that have made the whole world kin; and to the telegraph, 
a unity and facility of speech that promises more for peace than all 
treaties and solemn guarantees. The science of Arabism was the 
instrument of a hopeless pursuit of an imaginary blessing. Its 
mechanisms were child’s toys. In neither the one department nor the 
other has it added any thing to the world’s real and enduring wealth. 
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Even in that domain in which its pre-eminence is often acknowl- 
edged it is as often misunderstood—that of pure mathematics. It is 
true that the Arabians are adepts in the use of figures; it is true that 
numbers came from Arabia, and that algebra had there its birth-place. 
But neither arithmetic nor algebra ever became a practical science in 
Arabian hands. They were to the real science what the puzzles of 
our children’s magazines are to the calculations of a Newton or a 
Laplace. Until during the last quarter century the arithmetics intro- 
duced into Turkey by the American missionaries crowded out the 
Turkish text-books, multiplication was taught in the Turkish schools 
according to the following rule. 

Add together the numbers to be multiplied ; take the right hand 
figure of the sum for the left hand figure of the product; subtract 
both multiplier and multiplicand from ten and multiply the remainders 
for the right hand figure of the product. Thus: 


ED a ee eee ae . I10—9=1 
: - 10—3=7 
12 7s. 
This is but a fair specimen of Arabic arithmetic. Of course the 
rule is applicable only to single numbers, and is subject to innumerable 


exceptions. For ingenious puzzles with numbers the Arabian has no 
equal ; for practical use of numbers the civilized world may be searched 
without success for his inferior. 

Two single facts may suffice to afford adequate reply to the pages 
of brilliant but delusive generalization of Dr. Draper: one, that no 
Mohammedan country has ever yet produced a practically beneficent 
civilization by the application of its eulogized science to practical art ; 
the other, that the most famous, as it is if we mistake not the most 
ancient, Mohammedan college, the Bagdad University, has not a tele- 
scope, a microscope, or a true chemical laboratory. At least, it had 
not ten years ago ; a whiff of European civilization may have reached 
it since. 

If from the general portraiture of religion on the one side and 
Arabian science on the other, we turn to examine Dr. Draper’s 
book in detail, the errors of comprehension sink into insignificance 
compared with errors of fact, which even charity can not easily impute 
to misapprehension. He asserts* that “the papacy represents the 
ideas and aspirations of two-thirds of the population of Europe.” It is 
really about one-half. He multiplies the Mohammedan population from 
one-tenth to one-third of the whole human race,t 2. ¢., from 100,060,000, 


* Preface, p. 6. ¢ P. 84. 
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or possibly 150,000,000, to 450,000,000. He quotes Al Ghazzali* in 
in support of materialism. The most noteworthy of all the Moham- 
medan philosophic writers studied to-day, he is the most intense be- 
& liever in a personal God ; and the citation is a composite, produced by 
mingling in one paragraph, without asterisks or indications of its frag- 

mentary character, sentences and parts of sentences taken from Al 

Ghazzali on “ Happiness.” + He cites Hengstenberg ¢ as an authority 

for the doctrine that the Pentateuch is spurious. The surprised 

é reader, turning to the author, finds imputed to him an objection which 
Hengstenberg has embodied in his treatise only for the purpose of 
confuting it. In defiance of all philology and all historical criticism, 
he attributes the first chapter of Genesis to the Babylonish captivity. 
In a charmingly innocent ignorance of modern philosophy he puts the 
false dilemma, 




















“Two interpretations may be given of the mode of government of the world. It 
may be by incessant Divine interventions, or by the operation of unvarying law.” 





He beheads Lord Bacon with a single blow of his imperial axe : 







‘ “ His fanciful philosophical suggestions have never been of the slightest practical use.” 





He modestly sweeps away all historians who have ever attempted to 
occupy the field before him: 






“The Christian writers of Europe, on ail manner of subjects, whether of history, 
religion, or science, have followed a similar course against their conquering antago- 
nists. It has been their constant practice to hide what they could not depreciate, 
and depreciate what they could not hide.” 







He illustrates the dullness of his moral perceptions by his declaration 
that 






“history teaches us only too plainly that fanaticism is stimulated by religion ” ; 






and by his faint condemnation and hearty encomium of the infamous 
origin of Mohammedan polygamy : 










“It was the institution of polygamy, based upon the confiscation of the women in 
the vanquished countries, that secured forever the Mohammedan rule. The children 
of these unions gloried in their descent from their conquering fathers.” 










It is not pleasant to write thus of one whom we would wish to 
honor, and who has done honorable work in his day in his own pecu- 
liar department of science. But crude philosophy, inaccurate scholar- 
ship, and a resolute partisanship, are more culpable in men of emi- 






* Pp. 126, 127. + Pp. 39, 76, 77, Hone’s translation. t P. 221. 
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nence than in those of lesser talent and lesser opportunity ; and it is 
the first duty of the critic to expose, to condemn, and so to neutralize 
the false, and often mischievously false, pretense of a seeming but not 
real learning. For the present, then, we lay down the book concerning 
which we have written with regretful candor, confident that his latest 
incursion of Arabism will not prove any more successful than that 
which it at once celebrates and attempts to revive. 


THEODORE PARKER. 


A Biography. By Octavius Brooks Frothingham. i2mo, pp. 596. 
Boston: F$. R. Osgood & Co. 


SOME men rust out, others wear out. Mr. Parker belonged to the 
latter class. He began life in 1810, and died at the early age of forty- 
nine. Within this time it is speaking the truth to say that he did as 
much work as any other ten hard toilers in America. He was 
thoroughly German in his ability to study, but vastly un-German in 
his apprehension of thought, and in his energetic work. His name 
became unfortunately so linked with theological prejudice which he 


did not care much to dissipate while living, that it was impossible 
for him to be judged fairly on his own merits, and it has taken fifteen 
years and two elaborate biographies, and the clarifying effect of time, 
to make the public see the greatness of the man, and appreciate the 
important service he did his country. 

Theodore Parker was the product of Massachusetts. He came of 
the Plymouth stock, and was a Puritan in rebellion against Puritans. 
The relic of which he was perhaps proudest, was the musket which 
his grandfather had used at the battle of Lexington; and the act which 
was equally characteristic of the grandson, was his interference, in the 
famous kidnapping case, to prevent the execution of the Fugitive 
Slave Law in Boston. He knew not what fear was, if he felt that his 
convictions were right. He grew up an independent, self-made man ; 
and developed, without restraint, a strong original tendency to think 
for himself. He never learned to call any man master. Everything 
without him had to range itself in accordance with this energetic 
individuality of mind and conscience. What he said of Margaret 
Fuller, “She has nothing to do with God out of her,” was true of 
himself. He always believed in the philosophy of intuition. “Asa 
boy he was a transcendentalist without knowing it. When he becamea 
man, he was a transcendentalist on conviction. Then reason legit- 
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imated what he had always felt ; the piety of the heart became the 
philosophy of the intellect.” His religion as he taught and practiced 
it, was not destructive like his theology, and had he been brought up 
where his independence of thought would have been curbed by rev- 
erence for the past and respect for authority, he might have become, 
even in theology, one of the most useful men of his age. Mr. Froth- 
ingham says truly that “his reform of theology meant, at bottom, 
reform of society ; and if society raised the loudest cry, his ear was 
open to hear it.” His theology, in fact, never went, beyond his opin- 
ions, into a well-developed system of religious thought, and was too 
largely tinctured with antagonism to Calvinism to be healthy. Mr. 
Frothingham finely compares him with the great Unitarian leader, 
Dr. Channing. ‘ He was greater than Channing in range of thought, 
in learning, in breadth of human sympathy, in vitality of interest 
in common affairs, in wealth of imagination, and in the racy flavor 
of his spoken or written speech. Channing had an equal moral 
earnestness ; an equal depth of spiritual sentiment; a superior gift 
of look, voice, expression, manner; perhaps a more finely endowed 
speculative apprehension, a subtler insight; but, as a preacher, he 
addressed a.smaller class of his fellow men. His was an aristocratic, 
Parker’s a democratic, mind.” The latter held his audiences by the 
spell of earnest thought alone, and used language so simple and 
transparent that a plain man, hearing him for the first time, said, 
“Is that Theodore Parker? You told me he was a remarkable man; 
but I understood every word he said.” 

He felt himself, in his connection with the Unitarian body, called 
to be a reformer, but he simply carried out their principles to their 
logical conclusion, and his thought grew to be too broad in its range, 
and too subversive of established truth, to make it pleasant for them 
to have him within their fold. It was when he stood out alone, when 
he reached all classes in Boston, when he pleaded strongly for human- 
ity, when he reached down, as he of all men knew best how to do, to 
the masses, and threw his whole soul into the reforms of the age, that 
he was most at home. In this sense, he was a reformer. His theology 
reflected strongly the passing movement of the age; and the whole 
statement of it, in this volume, is of the deepest and truest interest. 
He was too much a scholar to be entirely a reformer, and his studies 
took too great range for him to be a theologian. In no one point 
does his life have more charm than in its exhibition of him as an 
all-hungering, universal scholar, with immense human sympathies. 
He had a wonderful power of mastering the contents of books, and 
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yet “ wore all his weight of learning lightly like a flower.” Among all 
the biographies of recent days, none reveals a man of more scholarly 
tastes, or greater range of study, or perhaps of more real accomplish- 
ment. He had the poet Percival’s power to range the whole world 
over ; and, literally, not the meanest flower that grows was beneath his 
knowledge and notice. 

We are not too partial to his memory, for his teachings must 
always be received with exceptions by thoughtful men. He accom- 
plished a work in hastening the liberation of the slave and in precipi- 
tating the Rebellion, perhaps greater than that of any other man. 
He lectured up and down the country every winter for many years, 
and these lectures, like those of Phillips, and Greeley, and Garrison, 
and others, always went straight at the evils and corruptions of the 
day. Hewas a leader in the realm of affairs no less than in the more 
quiet kingdom of ideas; and, up to the hour when he was compelled to 
lay down his pen, he was the most active man at the North, except John 
Brown, in stirring up the feeling which carried the country with triumph 
to the final destruction of slavery. He did here a great work, the full 
extent of which Mr. Frothingham has faithfully unfolded in these 
pages. He was preacher, reformer, agitator, statesman, scholar, all in 
one. His discourses on Webster and Adams, and the book on “ His- 
toric Americans,” reveal great powers of comprehensive thought. 
He was like Choate, in the library, and in the mastery of language. 
No one excelled him in invective la1.guage, and yet he had the gentle- 
ness of awoman. On the other hand, no man showed himself more 
at home in the discussion of great questions which were familiar to 
Webster, and Adams, and Jefferson. Altogether, Mr. Parker was a 
very great man, and we gladly forget his theological utterances in 
tracing the manliness, strength, and purity of his great, strong, dis- 
cursive mind and heart. He was a noble specimen of the inde- 
pendent American, and the genuine product of our institutions, and 
it may be many days before we shall see his like again—a man of the 
people, in sympathy with humanity everywhere, whose heart was too 
great for his brain, and whose brain was too busy to obey the behests 
of his heart. 

Mr. Frothingham is in strong sympathy with his subject, and has 
made his labor evidently the work of love. Few biographical works 
have appeared among us which bear the marks of more conscientious 
preparation, of more culture and excellence, and freedom from cus- 
tomary faults, than this biography of Theodore Parker. 











MOHAMMED AND MOHAMMEDANISM. 


By R. Bosworth Smith, M.A., Assistant Master in Harrow School, late 
Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. New York: Harper & Bros. 


THESE four lectures, delivered at the Royal Institution of Great Brit- 
ain in 1874, are the product of one who is an original thinker, but who 
lacks either the clearness of vision to perceive, or the intellectual cour- 
age to avow, the logical results of his positions. He undertakes—what 
has before, but as yet never successfully, been undertaken—to redeem 
the memory of Mohammed from obloquy, and compel for the religion 
of Mohammed the respect of Christian people. He apparently 
accepts, in its entirety, the modern science of comparative religion ; 
asserts that, “ for the purpose of scientific investigation, religions must 
be regarded as differing from one another in degree rather than in 
kind ;” and so apparently regards them throughout these lectures, 
implies that Christianity was not, and is not, adapted for the conquest 
of the Oriental mind, while Mohammedism is; exalts Mohammedan, 
and depreciates Christian, missions in India and Africa ; and declares, 
on the one hand, that it is difficult to believe “ that Islamism will ever 
give way to Christianity in the East, however much we may desire it, 
and whatever good would result to the world ;’’ and, on the other, that 
“ Mohammedanism, if it can never become actually one with Christian- 
ity, may yet, by a process of mutual approximation and mutual under- 
standing, prove its best ally.” Yet he asserts his own “ paramount 
allegiance to Christianity,” and presents at the opening of the first 
lecture, an admirable contrast between the Koran and the Bible; and 
at the close of the last lecture, an equally admirable contrast between 
Mohammedanism and Christianity. In his preface, he expresses a fear 
of “ misconstruction;” and it is possibly this fear which has caused 
him to leave unexpressed his opinions on a fundamental. question : 
namely, Does he regard Christianity as a universal and divine religion 
intended for, or at least adapted to, all peoples, and Mohammedanism 
simply a means in the divine economy for the education of a large 
population in certain fundamental and preliminary truths? or, Does he 
regard Christianity as that form of religion which is adapted to the 
Western mind, and Mohammedanism as the best practicable system 
of faith and morals for the Oriental mind? In the one case, he would 
simply recommend to Christian missionaries the adoption of a con- 
ciliatory rather than a combative spirit ; and this has been both urged 
2nd adopted by the greatest missionaries of every denomination, from 
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the days of Paul to those of Dr. Livingstone. In the other, he would 
abandon missionary enterprises in Mohammedan countries, and for 
labors toward conversion substitute endeavors for a religious alliance. 
As an estimate of Mohammed, Mr. Smith’s portraiture lacks the 
clearness and precision of Gibbon’s famous characterization, and 
appears to us to be on the whole less severely just. As an estimate of 
Mohammedanism as a religious system, his sketch falls into the com- 
mon error of those who measure a religion by its precepts, not by its 
power; by what it says, not by what it has done; by the ideals it 
presents in isolated writings, not by what it has achieved in the per- 
manent development of character, national or individual. To those 
who conceive of Mohammed as alternately a hypocrite and a fanatic, 
the Koran as a deliberate fraud, and Mohammedanism as a form of 
paganism, these lectures will afford certainly a useful corrective ; but 
they will need to be read in connection with other works by any one 
who goes to them for a correct idea of either Mohammed or the faith 
of which he was the founder. 


















